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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING AT THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL 


By Professor E. J. ASHBAUGH 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 





PasT AND PRESENT STATUS 


HicgHer education has never accepted 
citizenship as a major objective. The col- 
leges of liberal arts have stated their ob- 
jective—to teach young people to be at 
home in the world; to develop culture; to 
liberalize the mind. The _ professional 
schools have each considered a specific vo- 
cational objective—the preparation needed 
for the practise of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, teaching, ete. None of these compre- 
hend citizenship. Of course both types of 
schools hope that their graduates will be 
good citizens. Both point with pride to 
alumni who have been and who are good 
citizens. But the most higher education 
has done is to hope that this good citizen- 
ship was a resultant of its training. 

‘‘To be at home in the world’’ does not 
cuarantee good citizenship. It does not 
even imply it. It implies rather a sufficient 
knowledge selected from the whole realm 
of knowledge to enable the possessor to 
converse intelligently with others who are 
at home and to meet life’s situations in a 
manner comfortable to the individual. The 
college seeks to attain this for its students 
by requiring a given number of hours of 
work in each of four or five general fields, 
and a major of not more than X hours in 
one. Since each of these fields, however, 


includes rather distinet subject-matter de- 
partments, it assumes that four years, 120 
semester hours of passing grade, variously 
distributed among, perhaps, an ancient 
language, a pure science, history, mostly 
ancient or medieval, and English, perhaps 
mostly speech, will achieve this goal. If it 
conceives this to prepare for the acceptance 
of the duties and obligations of citizenship, 
it must be on the basis of a faith in faculty 
psychology and formal discipline that al- 
most staggers the imagination. 

Fundamentally, the college staff believes 
its function is the production of scholars. 
Sound scholarship is its pride and highest 
joy. There is more rejoicing over one 
alumnus who goes on and makes good in a 
graduate school than over ninety and nine 
who go out and attempt to live on the basis 
of undergraduate work. 

Since this is true, college courses are 
almost without exception organized in 
terms of the logical development of the 
subject and the prospective succeeding 
courses at both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels. In other words, there is an 
effort to organize the materials into a logi- 
eal sequence which leads directly from the 
most elementary principles to the farthest 
development on the frontiers of knowledge. 
Course 1, or 10, or 100 or whatever the first 
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course may be numbered must be taken 
before course 2, 20 or 200. In fact, it 
forms a prerequisite for the succeeding 
course. In like manner the second course 
forms a prerequisite for the third, the as- 
sumption continually being that the pri- 
mary purpose for taking one course is 
preparation for taking the next one. The 
mastery of this segment of the world’s total 
knowledge, the ability to master and re- 
present the work studied, the ability to 
utilize this knowledge in a further study 
of the field, beeome dominating and domi- 
neering objectives in the whole college 
course. 

The college campus is a cloistered spot 
and, while each individual faculty member 
will admit that this is a world of economic, 
political and social problems, a frontal at- 
tack on the problem of preparing young 
people to solve these problems is considered 
out of place. It smacks of trade and voeca- 
tions, of the ‘‘making a living’’ motive 
instead of the transcendental concept of 
‘making a life.’’ 

Of course some practise in meeting 
miniature samples of economic, political 
and social problems is permitted. Some 
students may be permitted to work for 
their board and room and even manage 
boarding houses and the business side of 
dances and student publications. They 
may indulge in the game of polities in stu- 
dent elections and in social affairs, such as 
fraternities, sororities and individual dates. 
All these, however, are strictly extra-cur- 
ricular, tolerated or at best encouraged to 
thereby prevent difficulties of one sort or 
another and not a part of the college pro- 
gram of training for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society. 

In his introduction to an interesting 
book published some years ago, Chancellor 
Capen, of the University of Buffalo, who 
has had wide experience in the field of 
higher education, says: 


Conservatives are always partly right as well as 
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partly wrong,—that is what makes them so hard to 
deal with. One of the purposes of education is to 
preserve and to pass on to the next generation the 
accumulated achievements of the race. But aca- 
demic conservatism does not stop there. It closes 
its eyes to new conditions calling for new mate- 
rials and new adjustments. The college, more than 
any other part of the educational system, is the 
stronghold of conservatism. 


Of course, new departments have been 
created year after year in our colleges. A 
comparison of the typical college catalog 
of a century ago, even a half century ago, 
with one of to-day reveals many additions. 
Most of these represent divisions of fields 
that were formerly thought of as a single 
unit. The tremendous increase in knowl- 
edge has doubtless justified these divisions, 
and our emphasis in the training of college 
teachers on research and specialization has 
accelerated the movement. This emphasis, 
however, perhaps as much as traditional 
conservatism, has emphasized  subject- 
matter fields and knowledge for its own 
sake to the exclusion of preparation for the 
most vital things which young people en- 
counter when they leave the institution. 
Thirty-seven undergraduate courses in bot- 
any, 33 in economies, 24 in physics and 28 
in school administration are but random 
samples from the catalog of one large 
state university. That there is sufficient 
material for this number of courses in each 
of the respective fields 1s not questioned. 
That each may be serving a worthwhile 
purpose may also be accepted. But that 
they have been conceived from the stand- 
point of the preparation of young people 
for modern citizenship could hardly be 
claimed. 

A Ray or Hope 


However, the picture is not altogether 
black. From time to time there have been 
individuals who have had a vision of a 
college education which would prepare 
directly for the duties and responsibilities 
of present-day life. For the most part 
they have been individual voices ‘‘erying 
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in the wilderness.’’ Occasionally there 
have been individuals entrusted with some 
administrative responsibility and who con- 
sequently have endeavored to get such 
ideas into a working program. An out- 
standing example of such an attempt oc- 
curred a few years ago at the University 
of Toledo, where the program of required 
courses for the freshman year included: 
Principles of Human Behavior, College Life, 
English Language, Modern American and 
English Literature, Problems of Modern 
Social Life, Modern History, Economies, 
and Modern Problems of State and City 
Governments. The aims of these various 
courses were set forth in the following 
manner: 


Principles of Human Behavior. Aim: To help 
you [addressed to student, you note] to discover 
how and why you and other people behave as you 
do so that you may more intelligently influence the 
behavior of others as well as more effectively con- 
tro] your own conduct. 

College Life. Aim: To discuss with you some 
of the most important problems of college life, the 
solution of which will enable you to get the most 
out of your college life. 

English Language. Aim: To help you to im- 
prove your ability to express most effectively, in 
writing, thoughts which you feel are worth com- 
municating to others. There is a great demand 
for men and women able to say what they want to 
say in the most forceful and telling way. 

Modern American and English Literature. Aim: 
To give you a chance to read, discuss and appre- 
ciate the best of our modern literature. A study 
of the literature which is influencing the lives of 
men and women of to-day. 

Problems of Modern Social Life. Aim: To help 
you to understand the complex society in which you 
find yourself, a rapid survey is made of the more 
primitive forms of social life and of the evolution 
of the most important of our own social institu- 
tions. When people live together in groups there 
always result problems. A study is made of these 


problems and of the efforts which are being made 
toward their solution. 

Modern History. Special attention is given to 
the study of the social, industrial, commercial and 
civic aspects of the history of modern Europe and 
America. 

Economies. 


A study of the most important top- 
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ies in economics from the point of view of the in- 
dividual, the family and the community. 

Modern Problems of State and City Govern- 
ments. Our people in their endeavors to develop 
democratic governments in their states and cities 
are confronted with all sorts of problems which 
they are attempting to solve in a variety of ways. 
It is the purpose of this course to study these 
problems and what is being done in Europe and 
America toward their solution. 


The sophomore year likewise was set up 
with the same specific idea in view of giv- 
ing the student a training for present-day 
life. The courses were set up as follows: 


Physics of Every Day Life, or Chemistry of 
Every Day Life. Aim: As indicated by their 
titles, these courses aim to help you to discover 
the laws and principles of either physics or chem- 
istry, a knowledge of which will enable you to 
understand many important phases of your com- 
plex physical environment. 

Preventive Measures. Aim: We are to-day pre- 
venting rather than curing diseases. We study 
how the body works, and what we must do to make 
it work with ease, and not dis-ease. Most of our 
physical troubles can be prevented if we know what 
to do in time. This course teaches us what to do 
and why we do it. 

Foreign Life Studies. Each foreign language 
department will offer a course devoted to a study 
of the important phases of the life of the people 
whose language and literature the department 
teaches. While students will be allowed to choose 
which of these courses they desire to take, the 
course is not required of students who continue the 
study of a foreign language, which may be done in 
either the Freshman or Sophomore year. 

Modern Logic. Aim: We all admire the logical 
thinker. Most of us, however, tend not only to 
make serious mistakes in our thinking, but also be 
misled by fallacies in the thoughts of others. It 
is the aim of this course to help you to discover 
and incorporate in your own thinking the princi- 
ples underlying efficient thinking, as well as to 
acquaint you with the mistakes and errors most 
commonly made. 


The president and the board of trustees 
were in complete agreement that the 
fundamental purpose should be to develop 
socially efficient American citizens. 

As might be expected, however, the pro- 
gram aroused immediate antagonism. A 




























letter from a member of the faculty to the 
president is illustrative: ‘‘The unwisdom 
in the selection and distribution of courses 
is manifest in demanding Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Science in the first 
year or at least by the close of the second 
year. These subjects do not offer the strict 
intellectual discipline which other studies 
afford.’’ Little need be said regarding the 
final results of this attempt to provide col- 
lege training aimed directly at the prepara- 
tion of citizens. Suffice it to say that the 
conservative faculty insisted upon the 
prerogative of their traditional depart- 
mental organization, and almost before the 
experiment started it ceased to exist. 

The junior college movement has, in 
some instances, conceived of its function in 
these same terms: First, a recognition that 
all students, whether or not they graduate 
from college, go into the world of affairs 
with the responsibility of citizenship and 
hence should have had a preparation which 
would enable them to be more intelligent 
about present-day problems and second, 
that a larger proportion of the students 
who enter college neither complete the four- 
year course nor indeed expect to do so when 
they enter. To the extent that the junior 
college program has been conceived, inde- 
pendent of its integral relationship with 
senior college and university programs, 
emphasis has been placed upon present-day 
living and citizenship preparation. The 
pressure of the minority, however, who are 
definitely bound for college graduation, has 
seriously tended to formalize the junior 
college program in terms of the traditional 
college pattern. 

Another effort, while not directed prin- 
cipally toward the ideal of effective citizen- 
ship, has been the organization of orienta- 
tion or generalized courses in many of our 
colleges. The fundamental objective was 
the giving of students a broad over-view of 
the whole field of science or the whole field 
of history, for example, rather than an in- 
tensive study of a comparatively small 
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area. These courses have not met the 
favor of the subject-matter specialists. 
They have been severely criticized as lack- 
ing in sound scholarship. In the science 
field particularly, though to some extent in 
others, it is regularly claimed that no one 
knows enough about the larger field to 
teach the course properly. Teachers of one 
science profess an amazing ignorance of all 
the other fields of science. One is led to 
suspect, however, that the real basis of the 
opposition lies in departmental jealousies 
and ambitions for large enrolments within 
these restricted preserves. 

The School of Education at Miami Uni- 
versity is engaged at present in an interest- 
ing experiment in this direction. Perhaps 
it has not progressed far enough yet to be 
called an experiment, but a committee rep- 
resenting the School of Education and the 
College of Liberal Arts, which furnishes 
the subject-matter service in the training 
of prospective teachers, is attacking the 
problem from this standpoint: What prep- 
aration can the university give prospective 
students for effective participation in our 
changing social order? What are the ma- 
jor problems about which effective citizens 
must be intelligent? By what means can 
we introduce college students to these ma- 
jor problems in such a manner as to secure 
the fundamental knowledge necessary for 
intelligent action and the attitude which 
shall determine desirable action. 

In facing the problem of preparation for 
citizenship in this manner we are momen- 
tarily, at least, attempting to forget the 
high barriers of departmentalization, 
thinking, not in terms of history, govern- 
ment, sociology, economies, ete., but in 
terms of major problems of modern life 
and then asking what these departmental- 
ized fields can contribute to the adequate 
understanding of the problems, to their 
solution and to the desirable next step in 
our social progress. 

I think we understand some of the diffi- 
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culties involved in a program of this kind: 
(1) We must reach some sort of general 
agreement regarding the major problems 
about which prospective teachers should be 
intelligent. (2) We must devise ways and 
means of organizing the worthwhile knowl- 
edge from the various subject-matter fields 
around these problems in such a way that 
a course or courses may be developed, 
sound in scholarship, rich in content and 
challenging to genuine intellectual en- 
deavor. (3) We must find a way to permit 
such a course or courses to be offered and 
evaluated on the basis of its own merits 
without too much of a handicap from de- 
partmental jealousies and natural conser- 
vatism. (4) We must recognize that in 
addition to knowledge genuine training for 
citizenship involves also the development 
of ideals and attitudes which cause an in- 
dividual to wish to utilize the knowledge he 
possesses and to put forth his best judg- 
ment regarding live problems into definite 
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action. Furthermore, to whatever extent 
is possible there should be provision for the 
utilization of this and the 
strengthening of these ideals and attitudes 
by actual practise in the field of citizenship 
on the level of the student himself. 

These are the problems upon which the 
committee is definitely at work. This is the 
line of approach to civic training on the 
college level which seems to me to be most 
In my judgment we dare not con- 


knowledge 


hopeful. 
tinue indefinitely to focus our attention 
solely upon the acquisition of subject- 
matter largely selected and organized from 
the standpoint of subject-matter itself, par- 
ticularly within the single field, but must 
face live problems, utilize all the resources 
of the university in helping students to 
understand these problems and to develop 
socially desirable attitudes and ideals. We 
must accept the responsibility for citizen- 
ship as a major objective in higher eduea- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER COURSES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MOSCOW 

A NEW venture in international education 
sponsored in Soviet Russia by the People’s Com- 
missaria of Education and Voks (the Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries), 
and in the United States by the Institute of In- 
ternational Edueation, Ine. For the first time 
since the revolution of 1917, the University of 
is offering for foreigners summer 
courses of interest to school teachers, social 
workers and students of the social sciences. The 
unique feature of the plan is that these courses 
are taught in English by a faculty of Soviet 
professors, and are especially designed to meet 
the summer needs of English and American stu- 


Moscow 


dents and educators. 

The program offered, which includes courses 
in education, economies, psychology, sociology, 
criminology, art and literature and advanced 
Russian, is coordinated and executed by the 
Anglo-American Institute of the First Moscow 
University. 


The institute, which was recently 


organized, has a two-fold purpose. The first is 
to provide foreign visitors to the Soviet Union 
with the academie facilities and programs nee- 
essary for serious research and study. The sec- 
ond is to publish material on Soviet educational, 
social and cultural movements for the informa- 
tion and use of educators and students in all En- 
glish-speaking countries. These two functions 
are inter-related, since it is planned to publish 
the results of research and study of the students. 
It is hoped that the program to be offered dur- 
ing the summer of 1934 will no doubt serve as a 
means of furthering cultural contacts between 
American, English and Russian students and 
teachers. 

The plan offered by the institute involves four 
weeks of resident study at the University of 
Moscow and two weeks of supervised travel field 
work through the Soviet Union. University 
credit is certified by the University of Moscow. 
The summer session begins in Moseow on July 
15. Rates for attendance, including travel and 
full maintenance, have been materially reduced 
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for students, teachers and social workers only. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, at 2 West 
4 Street, New York City. 


AN EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIAL CHEM- 
ISTRY AT THE NEWARK MUSEUM 

THE Newark, N. J., Museum has in prepara- 
tion an exhibit for the layman which will be 
known as “Chemistry Changes Our World: an 
Exhibit of the New Discoveries for Industry and 
the Home.” It will open about the middle of 
March. This is in furtherance of the museum’s 
policy of presenting exhibits related to the in- 
dustries of its community, but because of the 
scope and timeliness of the exhibit of industrial 
chemistry, it is expected to attract national in- 
terest. 

Already over a hundred national firms have 
accepted invitation to cooperate. Among the 
first to offer cooperation were: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Incorporated, Celanese 
Corporation, the Bakelite Corporation, the 
Beetleware Corporation, E. R. Squibb and Sons, 
the Celluloid Corporation, Westinghouse Elee- 
trie Company, Publie Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Texas Gulf Sulphur Company and 
others. Among those who have offered to act in 
an advisory capacity to the exhibit are Dr. E. 
C. Worden, of the Worden Laboratories; Pro- 
fessor William T. Read, of Rutgers University; 
Dr. John H. Schmidt, chairman of the North 
Jersey Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and Donald Deskey, decorator, of New 
York City. 

Special educational features of interest to the 
general publie are being scheduled for the dura- 
tion of the exhibit. A series of speakers promi- 
nent in the field of industrial and research chem- 
istry are being invited to talk in explanation of 
various aspects of the exhibit. A series of edu- 
cational moving pictures dealing with chemistry 
is also being arranged. A living room, designed 
by Donald Deskey, the New York decorator, and 
furnished entirely with synthetic materials, is 
expected to be one of the most popular features. 

Previous industrial exhibits held by the New- 
ark Museum inelude an aviation exhibit, held in 
1932, which had an attendance of 85,000; a 
leather exhibit, held in 1920, which had an at- 
tendance of 75,000, and exhibits of pottery, floor 
coverings and textiles. The “Chemistry Changes 
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Our World” exhibit will remain at the Newark 
Museum, opposite Washington Park, Newark, 
N. J., for two months at least. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC PLAYERS, INC. 

Dr. Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS, with a group 
of geographers, explorers and other scientific 
men, has organized in New York City a new 
theater, “The Geographie Players, Ine.” It is 
planned, according to The New York Times, to 
present programs combining motion pictures, 
lantern slides, lectures and native musie and 
dancing. 

To establish a legitimate theater with stage and 
screen where the world’s geographers, explorers 
and scientists may present their experiences and 
records in a popular way. 

To foster through the spoken word and pictures 
appreciation for reality and natural beauty, which 
has been developed by scientific researchers who 
work with camera, microscope and_ telescope, 
whether under sea, on the earth or in the air. 

And to present this knowledge of the truth of 
life and the customs of the different peoples who 
live in the world, so that it may become of educa- 
tional and inspirational value to the public. 


The Geographic Players will present all their 
programs for the time being at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Carveth Wells, the explorer, 
will be master of ceremonies. 

The first program on China was given on 
Sunday, January 21. It was directed by Prin- 
cess der Ling, first lady-in-waiting to the late 
Empress Dowager of China. 

Other participants who spoke were Dr. An- 
drews, who showed motion pictures and lectured 
on his explorations in China; Lucille Douglass, 
archeologist, presenting painted slides of Far 
Eastern gardens, and Chester Su and Miss Han, 
who gave a program of Chinese music. 

The people and life of Mexico will be the 
subject of the second program by the players, 
on Sunday night, February 4. Russell Hast- 
ings Millward, the explorer, is director of the 
program. He will also show motion pictures 
and lecture on the Mexican jungle and its 
products, present-day life and customs of the 
Mexican people and native dances and music. 

Major James C. Sawders, explorer, will illus- 
trate his lecture on the ancient civilization of 
the Mayas and Aztees in Mexico with lantern 
slides. Motion pictures of Popocatepetl and 
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the Floating and Borda Gardens of Mexico, to 
be shown by Julia Barrett Rublee, artist, and 
a series of songs and dances by native Mex- 
icans, directed by Mrs. Mary Richards Bauer, 
well-known musical director, will be other fea- 
tures of this program. 

The Italian program on Sunday night, Feb- 
ruary 18, will be supervised by Professor G,. A. 
Borgese, Italian author and visiting professor 
at Smith College. He will speak on Italian 
literature. Maestro Sturani, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, will be heard in a pro- 
gram of Italian songs, and motion pictures will 
be presented of the most interesting places in 
Italy, featuring a travelogue of famous Italian 
gardens and villas. 

Among members of the advisory board are: 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College; Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
president of Clark University; Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, Dr. Ferdinand W. Haasis and Dr. 
Morris Steggerda, of the Carnegie Institution; 
Professor Mark A. May, of Yale University; 
Dr. L. A. Wolfanger, of Columbia University ; 
Dr. Erwin Raisz, of Harvard University, and 
Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, director of the New York 
Botanieal Garden. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
ALABAMA SCHOOLS 


Reports received by the Alabama State De- 
partment of Edueation showed, according to 
The Christian Science Monitor, that all public 
schools, for white and Negro, would be closed 
in February in 29 counties and 13 cities. De- 
tailed reports from the 67 counties and the 
larger cities had not been received, and the 
opinion was expressed that local authorities 
were waiting for all hope to be exhausted be- 
fore reporting definitely that the schools must 
be closed. 

Montgomery County and City schools, all 
operating under one system, have been closed 
to 20,000 children and 500 teachers. Mayor 
W. A. Gunter is said to have expressed the 
hope that “something can be done” to reopen 
for the second semester, but no definite an- 
nouncement has been made as to how the city 
and county hopes to raise the money. 

“The board of education will act on the 
matter of resuming operation of the schools 
when it has been assured that the money will 
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be provided with which to operate them,” ae- 
cording to L. C. Cardinal, president of the 
board. W. R. Harrison, superintendent of 
schools is reported to have said that the antiei- 
pated revenue for the rest of the school year 
would not be sufficient. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hugh D. Merrill, of 
Anniston, and Mr. A. M. Tunstall, Greensboro, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, have 
suggested to Governor B. M. Miller that he eall 
a special session of the Legislature to consider 
the problem. Governor Miller already had 
written Mr. Tunstall outlining his views on the 
question. Although, according to the Monitor, 
he expressed a willingness to discuss the matter 
further, the Governor set forth “certain prin- 
ciples which I believe are fundamental and 
which I must insist upon” if an extraordinary 
session is called. He opposes further redue- 
tions in the salaries of officers and employees 
of the state, but the carrying out of economies 
through consolidation of departments and other 
measures. He is “unalterably opposed” to the 
state’s borrowing money “in violation of the 
constitution,” and believes that “we should pro- 
vide the revenue now and should not borrow and 
trust to getting the money in the future.” He 
believes that the budget law, passed last year 
and providing that the state must operate within 
its income, should not be weakened. 


REGROUPING OF DEPARTMENTS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE regrouping of several departments in 
Harvard University, designed to make possible 
more effective administration and instruction, 
has been announced by President James Bryant 
Conant. One of the changes involves the consol- 
idation of the three departments of botany, zool- 
ogy and general physiology into a single, coor- 
dinated department of biology within the 
Division of Biology. 

A second change substitutes for the former 
Division of Philosophy a Division of Philosophy 
and Psychology, with two departments, a de- 
partment of philosophy and a department of 
psychology. 

In accordance with this vote, Professor Oakes 
Ames, chairman of the division, has appointed 
the following committee to consider the general 
details of the reorganization: Professors Alfred 
C. Redfield, chairman, Henry B. Bigelow, Wil- 
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liam H. Weston, Jr., Ralph H. Wetmore, Jeffries 
Wyman, Morgan Upton and Edward S. Castle. 
Commenting on the change, Professor Ames 


or 
5 


expressed his hope that the change will cause the 
teaching and study at Harvard “to become 
broader in scope, and break down the artificial 
barries which have often hampered those en- 
gaged in biological research.” 

In the new Division of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Professor Ralph Barton Perry will 
serve as chairman of the division, and also as 
chairman of the department of philosophy, and 
Professor Edwin G. Boring will become chair- 
man of the department of psychology. The 
change, Professor Perry stated, “gives adminis- 
trative form to a difference in the teaching and 
research methods of psychology and philosophy 
which has developed in recent years. The ten- 
dency of psychology has been increasingly to 
follow the seientifie and experimental method. 
A separation between philosophy and psyehol- 
ogy already exists in almost every university. 
But Harvard has for some years occupied a 
peculiar position with respect to this question, 
owing largely to the fact that many of its dis- 
tinguished psychologists, such as James, Miin- 
sterberg and McDougall, were at the same time 
philosophers.” 


APPOINTMENTS OF THE OREGON 
STATE BOARD OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT of acting presidents for the 
University of Oregon and Oregon State College 
has recently been approved by the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Edueation on recommendation 
of Chancellor W. J. Kerr, who has been head of 
the Oregon state system of higher education, 
comprising six institutions, for nearly two 
years. 

George W. Peavy, dean of the school of for- 
estry at the state college for twenty-four years, 
became acting president of Oregon State Col- 
lege, and Dr. C. V. Boyer, dean of the College 
of Arts and Letters since the reorganization of 
the state system of higher education in 1932, 
was chosen as acting president of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. Both executives will be di- 
rectly responsible to Chancellor Kerr in their 
capacity as acting presidents and both will con- 


tinue as deans of their respective schools. 
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Although the state board of higher education 
on March 18, 1932, approved the continuance 
of the administrative identity of the college and 
the university as well as the ultimate appoint- 
ment of a president for each, for reasons of 
economy the appointment of these executives 
had been delayed. In the meantime, the admin 
istrative work of the institutions has been per 
formed by the chancellor, the inter-campus 
deans and directors, and the executive secre- 
taries. 

With an increasing need arising for more 
local administration, which would also relieve 
Chancellor Kerr of much detail and permit him 
to devote more attention to major policies, the 
board accepted the chancellor’s recommendation 
that acting presidents now be placed in charge. 

Dean Peavy has built up one of the leading 
schools of forestry in the country since he was 
called to Oregon State College in 1910 after he 
had spent several years in the federal forest 
service in different parts of the West. He re- 
ceived both his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Michigan. He has had 
wide experience as an educator, both in the 
publie schools where he was principal of one 
of the largest high schools in Michigan for 
seven years, and in institutions of highe 
learning. 

Dr. Boyer joined the faculty of the University 
of Oregon in 1926, going to Eugene as head of 
the department of English after serving on the 
staff of the University of Illinois. He later be- 
came dean of the college of arts and letters of 
the state system of higher education in 1932. 
After receiving his bachelor’s degree from 
Princeton in 1902, Dr. Boyer studied law at 
the University of Pittsburgh and later attended 
the University of Oxford and the American 
Academies in Rome and Athans. He received 
his master’s degree in 1909 and his Ph.D. degree 
in 1911, both from Princeton University. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
THE National Society of College Teachers of 
Edueation will meet under the presidency of 
Stuart G. Noble, of Tulane University, at Cleve- 
land, from February 24 to 28, during the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. 
The tentative program follows: 





os Ee tio 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1934 
2:15 P. M. 
nt Meeting with the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 
‘The Differences in the Training of Teachers in 
Liberal Arts Colleges and in Teachers Col- 
’ W. E. Peik, University of Minnesota. 


“we 
eges, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
Luncheon, 12:15 P.M. to 1:45 P.M., 
Hotel Cleveland 
Speaker, Edgar W. Knight, University of North 
Carolina. 
MonpDAyY, FEBRUARY 26 
Open Meeting, 2:15 P.M. 
Presiding, Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama. 
A Better Integration of Academie and 
Teacher-Training 


THEME: 
Professional Studies in 
Institutions. 

‘Training Teachers in a Knowledge of the New 
Social Order,’’ Harold O. Rugg, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

‘Activities of the Committee on 
the American Political Science 
tion,’’ Earl Crecraft, chairman, the Uni- 
versity of Akron. 

‘A Liberal Arts of the Professional 
Training of Teachers and Administrators, ’’ 
Kenneth P. Williams, Indiana University, 
chairman of committee Q of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

‘Cooperation of Teachers of the Liberal Arts 
with Teachers of Education,’’ Ralph W. 
Tyler, the Ohio State University. 

Discussion led by: Ernest Horn, University of 
Iowa; Edgar W. Knight, University of 
North Carolina; Edward H. Reisner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Business Meeting. 


Edueation of 
Associa- 


View 


o7 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
Round Table Conferences, 9:15 A.M. 
SeeTion I. For Teachers of History, Principles 
and Philosophy of Education. 
Newton Edwards, chairman, 
University of Chicago 

‘A Functional Concept of the History of Edu- 
eation,’? Thomas Woody, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

‘‘The Philosophy of Education in a Changing 
Social Order,’’ H. G. Hullfish, the Ohio 
State University. 

‘*Comparative Education as a Subject of Pro- 
fessional Study,’’ I. L. Kandel, Columbia 
University. 
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‘*Edueation of Teachers of the History of Edu- 
eation,’’ Edgar B. Wesley, University of 
Minnesota. 

Section II. For Teachers of Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Educational Sociology. 
E. H. Cameron, chairman, 
University of Illinois 
‘*Tntellectual Growth of Children,’’ F. 
man, University of Chicago. 
David Snedden, Columbia 


N. Free- 





b 
University. 
‘*The Foundations of Educational Psychology,’’ 
C. R. Griffith, University of Ilinois. 
‘¢Visual Aids in Educational Psychology,’’ W. 
C. Trow, University of Michigan. 


Section III. For Teachers of School Administra- 
tion, Elementary Education and Secondary 
Education. 

Ralph E. Wager, chairman, 
Emory University 
‘“TImprovement in the Academic Preparation of 


>’ John E,. Stout, 


Teachers,’ Northwestern 
University. 

‘Criticisms and Recent Developments in the 
Teaching of Elementary Education,’’ Edwin 
H. Reeder, University of Vermont. 

‘An 
Teaching of Secondary Education,’’ Forrest 
E. Long, New York University. 

‘‘An Evaluation of Current Criticism of the 
Teaching of School Administration,’’ Fred 


Evaluation of Current Criticism of the 


Engelhardt, University of Minnesota. 
**Critical Issues in Public School Control,’’ 
John R. McClure, University of Alabama, 


Discussion. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
2:00 P.M. 


Joint Session with American Educational 
Research Association 
Presiding, Clifford Woody, 
University of Michigan 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
General Meeting, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding, George L. Jackson, 
University of Michigan 

‘‘The Significance of the Experience of Foreign 
Countries in the Preparation of Teachers,’’ 
I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Report of the National Committee on Courses 
for the Training of Thomas 
Alexander, chairman, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Frank E. Baker, State 


Teachers, 




















Milwaukee; Frank P. 
George Peabody for 
B. Edmonson, University of 


Teachers College, 


Bachman, College 
Teachers; J. 
Michigan; Forest C. 
Iowa; W. G. Gifford, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; W. W. Kemp, 


Ensign, University of 


Virginia; 


In order that the editor of ScHooLt AND So- 
CIETY may be able to meet other engagements, 
and with a view to possible future develop- 
ments, the journal will be edited for a period 
of six months, beginning on February 10, 
1934, by Professors R. D. Lindquist and W. H. 
the Ohio State University. Edi- 
torial communications should be addressed to 
the Editors of Scnoon AnD Society, Educa- 
tion Building, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Cowley, of 


Dr. Kirttey F. Maruer, professor of geol- 
ogy at Harvard University, has been appointed 
director of the for 
1934. He sueceeds Professor N. 
Henry Black, who directed the school in 1932 
and 1933. The 1871, 
and Dr. Mather In ad- 


dition to acting 


Harvard Summer School 
Assistant 
school was founded in 
is the tenth director. 

as director of the school, he 


plans to give one course in geology. 


THE resignation, to take effect in June, has 
been announced of Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, 
as president of St. Lawrence University; Owen 
D. Young, president of the university corpora- 
Dr. Sykes will become 
president emeritus and Mr. Young, who will re- 


tion, has also resigned. 


main a member of the board of trustees, has 
been elected honorary president of the corpora- 
He will be sueceeded by Millard Jencks, 
a member of the publishing firm of Ginn and 


tion. 


Company. 

Dr. C. E. RaricK has been appointed acting 
president of Fort Hays Kansas State College 
for the remainder of this year. Mrs. W. A. 
Lewis, widow of the late president, has been 
appointed acting librarian. 

JoHN E. WADE has been elected deputy super- 
intendent of schools by the Board of Education 
of New York City. Mr. Wade will sueceed Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, who recently was elected 
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University of California; Alonzo Myers, 
New York University; Raleigh Schorling, 
University of Michigan; Willis L. Uhl, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Discussion of the various aspects of the report 
led by members of the committee. 

Business Meeting. 





Superintendent of Schools. Both took up their 
new work on February 1. Mr. Wade has been 
connected with the public school system for 
thirty-five years and has been associate super- 
intendent since 1927. He was educated in the 
city schools, the College of the City of New 
York and Columbia University. He served sev- 
eral schools as principal and then was made 
district superintendent. 

Dr. ALBERT Z. MANN has been appointed dean 
of Springfield College, succeeding Dr. F. N. 
Seerley. Professor Lawrence K. Hall has been 
appointed director of the new Division of So- 
cial Science and Dr. Hartley W. Cross director 
of the Division of Arts and Science. Dr. Mann 
has been acting dean since last October. 


Srx professors who have served Colgate Uni- 
versity for many years will retire or resign this 
year. Dr. Alfred Edward Alton, professor of 
Biblical literature, who has served for twenty- 
four years, is resigning because of an _ in- 
jury. Those who will retire because they have 
reached the age limit of seventy years are Dr. 
Robert Webber Moore, professor of German 
language and literature, who has served for 
forty-four William Franklin Lang 
worthy, professor of botany, forty-four years; 
Frank Lucius Shepardson, professor of Greek, 
once treasurer of the university, thirty-eight 
years; Dr. Freeman Harlow Allen, professor of 
history and polities, twenty-six years, and Wil- 
liam Henry Hoerrner, professor of music, 
twenty-four years. 


years; 


OweEN D. YouneG was reelected president of 
the Academy of Political Science at the annual 
corporation meeting held on January 22 at Co- 
lumbia University. Other officers elected were: 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Jackson E. Reynolds and Dean 
Roswell C. McCrea, of the Columbia University 
Business School, vice-presidents; Professor 
Parker T. Moon, of Columbia University, secre- 
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tary and editor of The Political Science Quar- 
terly and The Proceedings ; George A. Plimpton, 
of Ginn and Company, treasurer, and Miss 
Ethel Warner, director and assistant treasurer. 
The following directors were reelected for three 
years: Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, Alanson B. 
Houghton, Dean McCrea, Ogden L. Mills, Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Shaw. 

Dr. WiLu1AM J. O’SHEA, retiring superinten- 
dent of schools of New York City, was the guest 
of honor on January 27 at a testimonial dinner 
given by the Emile Pedagogical Society at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The dinner, attended by about 
300 teachers and guests, marked the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the founding of the society. 
Among the speakers were: Max Schonberg, 
president of the society; Dr. James J. Reynolds, 
a district superintendent of schools, who was 
toastmaster; Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the Board of Education; Dr. William E. Grady, 
associate superintendent; Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, who sueceeded Dr. O’Shea; Dr. John P. 
retired district and 


Conroy, superintendent, 


others. 

Dr. Witu1AM MATHER LEWIS, president of 
Lafayette College, was elected president of the 
Association of American Colleges at its twenty- 
third annual meeting at St. Louis. Other officers 
elected are: David A. Robertson, president of 
Goucher College, vice-president ; LeRoy E. Kim- 
ball, comptroller of New York University, trea- 
surer; Sister Antonia, president of the College 
of St. Catherine; Dean C. S. Boucher, of the 
University of Chicago; J. R. McCain, president 
of Agnes Seott College, and Dr. E. D. Soper, re- 
tiring president, members of the executive com- 
mittee, 

Dr. JosePH Marr GwIny, retiring superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco schools, was hon- 
ored recently at a banquet in San Francisco 
attended by more than five hundred school 
people. The dinner was held under the aus- 
pices of the Principals Association of San 
Franciseo; George Learned, principal of Por- 
tola Junior High School and president of the 
association, presided. There were numerous 
speakers. Dr. Gwinn and Mrs. Gwinn were 
presented with tokens of esteem, also with a 
parchment testimonial. 
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A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Dr. Henry 
J. Gerling, who was recently re-elected for a 
second term of four years superintendent of 

Louis, Missouri, was given on 
It was attended by over thirteen 
hundred principals, teachers and others. The 
speakers included Mayor Bernard F. Dick- 
mann; Chas. M. Hay, city counselor; Wm. L. 
Igoe, president, board of police commissioners ; 
Stephen M. Wagner, member, board of election 
commissioners; William R. Gentry, lawyer, and 
various members of the Board of Edueation. 


schools of St. 
January 18. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. G. S. Hopkins, on 
his retirement as active professor in the New 
York State Veterinary College, was given at 
Willard Straight Hall, Cornell University, on 
January 12. Dr. Hopkins is an original mem- 
ber of the faculty of the college. The dinner 
was sponsored by the alumni and was attended 
by over two hundred friends and colleagues. 
Dr. W. A. Hagan was toastmaster. The speak- 
ers were: President Farrand, who represented 
the university; Professor S. H. Gage, the origi- 
nal faculty; Dr. D. H. Udall, the present fac- 
ulty; Dr. L. E. Moore, the alumni, and Dr. 
Hopkins, who responded. 


A PpoRTRAIT of the late Dr. William Hand 
Browne, professor of English at the Johns 
Hopkins University, painted by Willem Wirtz, 
has been presented to the university by Miss 
Lucy Hand Browne. 


THE latest issue of The Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy, a bi-monthly magazine, is dedicated to 
Dr. William W. Bishop, university librarian and 
head of the department of library science at the 
University of Michigan, as a tribute to his pro- 
A full-page picture of 
He is now 


gressive librarianship. 
Dr. Bishop is used as a frontispiece. 
on leave of absence to attend the meeting to es- 
tablish the policy of operation for the recently 
completed League of Nations Library, at Ge- 
neva. The library, the gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has been erected at a cost of $2,000,- 
000. Dr. Bishop acted on the building commit- 
tee and is the only librarian on the advisory 
committee. 


Proressor Herpert E. SLAvuGHT, emeritus 
professor of mathematics of the University of 


Chieago, was at the Boston meeting elected hon- 
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life of the Mathematical 


Association of America. 


orary president for 

THE ceremonies connected with the celebration 
of the semi-centennial of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, will take place from February 11 
to 18. Those on whom honorary degrees will be 
conferred include United States Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, of New York; Dr. Glenn Frank, 
president of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
Albert L. Midgley, seeretary of the Dental Edu- 
cational Council of America, and Dr. George E. 
de Schweinitz, emeritus professor of ophthal- 


mology at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Haruan H. Horner, New York state as- 
sistant commissioner for higher education, re- 
the degree of doctor of laws 


cently received 


from Alfred University. Dr. Horner delivered 
the Founders’ Day address at ceremonies com- 
memorating the ninety-eighth year of the uni- 
versity. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. G. Moore, of Fargo, has 
been elected president of the North Dakota Edu- 
eation Association. Mr. Moore has served as 
superintendent of the Fargo school system since 
1921. 

Dr. Finmer S. C, Norturop, who is a member 
of the faeulty of 
elected vice-president of the Eastern Division of 


He 


will serve as visiting professor of philosophy at 


Yale University, has been 
the American Philosophical Association. 


the University of Virginia during the leave of 
absence of Professor Scott Buchanan. 

Dr. Hersert E. Boiron, professor of history 
and chairman of the department of history at 
the University of California, and Charles Tucker 
Brooke, professor of English at Yale Univer- 
sity, will join the faeulty of the University of 
Wisconsin for the summer session. 


Dr. Harry M. Lirtie, of Texas, has recently 
gone to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to be psy- 
the Pittsburgh 
Center, which was recently established under a 
grant by the Buhl Foundation. 


chologist at Child Guidance 


Tue Senate confirmed on January 27 the 
nomination of Walter M. W. Splawn, formerly 
president of the University of Texas, as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Proressor JosEpH L. Kiamon, of the Wash- 
ington University School of Business and Publie 
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Administration, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence until March to accept an appointment as 
principal agricultural economist in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Professor 
Klamon is now in Washington, where he ex- 
pects to work in the Dairy Division and in the 
Commodities Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dr. Guy STantTon Forp, dean of the Grad- 
uate School at the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed a member of the Commission of 
Inquiry on National Policy in International 
Keonomie Relations. The commission is a e¢re- 
ation of the Social Science Research Council, 
of which Dean Ford is chairman of the com- 
The establish- 
ment of the commission was made possible by 
an appropriation from the Spelman Fund. 


mittee on program and plans. 


Dr. Scorr M. BucHANAN, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Virginia, has been 
granted leave of absence to carry on nine months’ 
intensive work in the history and philosophy of 
medicine. He will work at the Institute for His- 
tory of Medicine at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. For the past six months he has been acting 
as philosophical adviser to the Josiah Maey, Jr., 
Foundation of New York in its attempt to for- 
mulate and solve some of the professional prob- 
lems of medicine. Two reports of medical com- 
missions, one on medical education, and one on 
the costs and efficiency of medical care, are the 
foeal points of the study to be undertaken. 


Abert K. Eaton, instruetor in economies at 
Harvard University, has resigned to engage in 
research for the Deputy Minister of Finance of 
the Canadian Government. The position falls 
under the provisions of civil service and there- 
fore is permanent. 


Orricers of McGill University have asked the 
government to make inquiries into the reported 
arrest of Dr. Kiang Kang-hu, chairman of the 
department of Chinese at the university, who, 
according to dispatches published in a Chinese- 
language newspaper of Toronto, has been ar- 
rested by police of the Nationalist government 
at Nanking on suspicion of aiding the rebel 
cause in China. 


THe Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace has suspended all work in Germany, leav- 
ing vacant professorial chairs in that country, 
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on aceount of charges that the School of Inter- 
national Polities in Berlin has become an organ 
of propaganda. Dr. Earle B. Babeoek, Euro- 
pean administrative director of the endowment, 
is reported to have stated that Dr. Hajo Hil- 
born, permanent professor at the Hochschule, 
had left Germany. The second chair which the 
endowment maintains is filled annually by four 
visiting professors. 

Dr. Paut R. Mort, director of the School of 
Edueation of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee on the emergency in education of the 
Progressive Education Association. Other mem- 
bers of the committee, which will study the 
financial problems of education, inelude Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Fletcher H. Swift, professor of 
edueation at the University of California; Dr. 
Alfred D. Simpson, assistant commissioner of 
finance of the New York State Department of 
Edueation; Dr. Sidney B. Hall, state superin- 
tendent of publie instruction in Virginia; Dr. 
Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of schools 
in Omaha, and Dr. Charles A. Lee, state super- 
intendent of schools in Missouri. 

Dr. Asporr LAwreNcE LOWELL, of Harvard 
University, will be the commencement speaker 
at Middlebury College, Vermont, next June. 


Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College and American secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trustees, will be the speaker 
at the annual dinner of the alumni of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, on Saturday 
evening, February 17. 

Dr. JoHN GREEN HArrISON, dean of the 
Mercer University School of Christianity, died 
suddenly on January 28 at the age of sixty- 
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Dr. Harrison was ordained a Bap- 
1896 


five years. 
and was 
Baptist 
He was professor of philosophy 


tist minister in 
Tattnall Square 
1899-1905. 
and education at Mercer University, 1907-15. 


pastor of the 


Chureh in Macon, 


Dr. ARTHUR GRANVILLE BEACH, professor of 
English literature at Marietta College since 


) 


1913, died on January 27. He was sixty-three 


years old. 

On February 9 and 10, the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic, Arts at the University of 
Denver will again be hosts for the third annual 
Rocky Mountain Speech Conference, which is 
held for the teachers, students and speakers of 
the elementary and junior and senior high 
schools, of the colleges and of the churches 
of Colorado and the neighboring states. There 
are thirty sessions, ranging in subject-matter 
from debates for high-school and college stu- 
dents, voice and diction, and recent trends in 
speech training, to verse speaking, the telling of 
heroie and romantic tales and play production 
for school assemblies, little theaters and churches. 
This is the first time that the conference has 
definitely considered the religious drama and 
pageantry. This session will consider such sub- 
jects as what drama and pageantry are, when 
and how to use them for adults and for children, 
and how to present them from the point of view 
of costuming, lighting, make-up and musie. 


THE new dormitory recently given to Connee- 
ticut College by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness is to 
be called Mary Harkness House. The plans are 
now being completed by Shreve, Lamb and Har- 
mon, the architects of Windham House, the dor- 
mitory finished in the fall. It is hoped that the 
new building will be ready for occupancy next 
autumn. 


DISCUSSION 


SHALL THE COLLEGES BE CLOSED? 

Has America gone mad in the matter of 
higher education? In our academic centers of 
higher learning are now registered four times 
as many men and eight times as many women 
proportionate to our population as are found 
similarly enrolled in England, France and Ger- 
many. The ancient’s vision of cattle on a thou- 
sand hills fades before the panorama of youth 


The 


metaphor is more than a mere figure of speech. 


in a thousand halls of higher learning. 


By ineluding five hundred junior colleges, the 
number of these institutions rises to fourteen 
hundred. The majority of these comprises 
those typically American institutions, the lib 
eral arts colleges or the colleges of letters and 
sciences. 

From all sides we hear of the difficult straits 
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in which many of these institutions find them- 
selves. If the youth of the country were clam- 
oring for admission to these colleges, our prob- 
lem would be an easy one: namely, to equip 
these schools to care for their needs. In many 
cases, however, the tables are turned and the 
colleges are clamoring for students. Recruiting 
agencies have been set up and high-powered 
methods are being used. The problem has be- 
one of adjusting the number and the 


the colleges to meet the student 


come 
quality of 
demand. 
What be? 
must be answered individually for each college. 
The answers will factors as 
financial stability, quality of leadership, location 
A generalized answer 


will the outeome The question 


vary with such 
and specialized function. 
for all liberal arts colleges must comprise a 


variety of suggestions. The following alterna- 


tives present themselves to each institution: 


(1) It may continue as a strong independent 
liberal arts college per se. This alternative is 
open to those colleges which are firmly estab- 
lished in the performance of a function for 
which there is an obvious demand. 

(2) It may continue as a strong church col- 
This alternative is open to those colleges 
They will con- 


lege. 
which enjoy separatist support. 
tinue in a worth-while function as long as they 
have a constituency which requires the service 
of such a college. The curtailing of immigra- 
tion has an important bearing upon their prob- 
lem. For another half century at least these 
colleges are likely to be meeting a genuine need. 

(3) It may become a municipal university. 
This development can, of course, proceed only 
in large centers of population. The municipal 
university is one of the most recent develop- 
ments in American higher education. Any pri- 
vate college located in a growing population 
center without a competitor may be enjoying a 
false sense of security. If the municipality 
feels the need of a university of its own, the 
private college may well examine carefully the 
function it is performing and perhaps conclude 
that its obligation and its privilege lies in be- 
coming the nucleus of the new institution. 

(4) It may become a junior college. This 
alternative may present an attractive field to 
many small colleges at present. It does not 
imply that these colleges reluctantly take the 
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first step toward disintegration. It implies that 
they become thoroughly conversant with the 
functions of this new institution and with 
energy assume those functions. It does not 
imply that these colleges drop their two upper 
years and become a truncated two-year school. 
It implies that they actively participate in the 
reorganization of the American educational sys- 
tem which will eventually place them at the top 
of the secondary educational structure as one of 
the great four-year upper secondary schools, 
performing two years earlier in the lives of 
their students the great cultural function which 
they were originally designed to perform. 

(5) It may merge with some stronger college. 
This alternative is open to those colleges which 
are located near some larger and stronger insti- 
tution. To perpetuate its traditions by such a 
merger will prove very difficult, but it affords 
a graceful and convenient way of terminating 
the career of an institution that has outlived 
its usefulness. 

(6) It may close its doors and dissolve its 
organization. How many small colleges have 
already taken this step and how many more are 
on the verge of doing so is a question that 
should be answered in the interest of a clearer 
evaluation of this phase of higher education in 
the United States. 

Which of the above alternatives shall a col- 
lege in difficult straits accept? At present no 
machinery exists that can render disinterested 
aid in helping such a college to arrive at a 
decision. In the absence of such machinery the 
writer proposes the following: (1) A commis- 
sion appointed by the regional accrediting as- 
sociation; (2) a commission appointed by the 
denominational board of education; (3) a com- 
mission appointed by the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges.’ 

The commission of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges will be the dominant agency and 
will serve all colleges throughout the country that 
request its services. It will call into consulta- 
tion the commission of the particular accredit- 
ing association of the region in which the col- 
lege is located. If the college is a church 
college, the denominational commission will also 
be consulted. The deliberations of these com- 

1 The appointment of these commissions is de- 


pendent upon the readiness of the organizations 
involved to cooperate. 
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bined commissions will be based on pertinent 
objective data previously gathered by an inves- 
tigator appointed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. The commission will render an 
advisory opinion, leaving, perforce, to the con- 
trolling body of the college freedom of judg- 
ment to act in conformity with its advice or to 
follow a contrary opinion. No attempt is here 
made to set up in detail a workable plan. The 
import of the above proposal is to emphasize 
the necessity of making some provision for sal- 
vaging, to the best advantage of all concerned, 
the assets of a rapidly disintegrating portion 
of America’s higher educational system. 
IrwINn J. LUBBERS 
CARROLL COLLEGE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


PATENTS ON SOCIAL INVENTIONS 

I am indebted to A. T. Deinboll, engineer, of 
Oslo, Norway, for sending a translation of a 
short article in the Norwegian encyclopedia 
“Kringla Heimsens,’ on organizational inven- 
tions, in which the idea is expressed that patents 
or protection by law might conceivably be 
granted for this type of invention. Mr. Dein- 
boll was moved to send the translation through 
having read the article, “Will There be an Age 
of Social Invention?” in the Scientific Monthly 
for October, 1932, in which article, however, the 
idea of patenting social inventions is not ex- 
pressed. 

The conception of patenting this type of in- 
vention is not so far-fetched, after all. Familiar 


THE CHICAGO PLAN ADAPTED TO A 
STATE COLLEGE 

Fort Hays Kansas State Couuece has re- 
vised its curriculum, the new feature of which 
included an adaptation of the Chicago Plan. 
This plan had a number of features which ap- 
peared to be good, such as, generalized instead 
of specialized courses, integrated instruction in- 
stead of scattered courses, and emphasis on 
achievement rather than on serving time. 

In reconstructing our curriculum with refer- 
ence to the Chicago Plan, we strove to reach the 
following goals: (1) An integrated general edu- 
cation in the lower division which should serve 
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as we are with multitudes of mechanieal inven- 
tions protected by patents, and knowing that for 
the last three years patents have been issued for 
the invention of new varieties of plants, we 
should admit the possibility of extending legal 
encouragement to the socially inventive. If a 
new variety of carnation can be exhibited by its 
patentee, as in New York City this winter, why 
not hold out a reward for plans to improve 
social conditions? 

Difficulties enough would no doubt be encoun- 
tered in reducing the idea to practise, but even 
to have it proposed is a gain. Just to conceive 
a better status for social inventiveness is some- 
thing, when the person of creative turn of mind 
interested in organizational change is too fre- 
quently subjected to a barrage of decayed vege- 
tables and antiquated eggs, or risks jail for radi- 
calism. 

The translation, as given, of the article in the 
Norwegian encyclopedia is quoted: 

Organisation Inventions. By organisational in- 
ventions (as contrasted with technical inventions) 
the right of the inventor is not recognized. And 
this in spite of the fact that it is primarily through 
organisation inventions that we may hope to reach 
a solution of the social problems, such as the prob- 
lem of unemployment. It is conceivable however, 
that in the future a practically serviceable way of 
protecting by law also this type of inventions will 
be found. (Lit.: Sylwan: The Cultural Value of 
Inventions. Rossman: The Psychology of the In- 
ventor.) 

ARLAND D. WEEKS 






the double function of finishing off those who 
should not go farther and also prove an ade- 
quate preparation for the upper division; (2) 
a more extensive and a better organized major 
in the upper division; (3) a fair recognition of 
individual differences; (4) an objective measure 
of achievement as a requirement for graduation 
from both divisions, and (5) provision for ex- 
perimentation on problems of college instrue- 
tion. Provision was made for an integrated 
education by condensing the existing nine 
groups of courses (English, Foreign Language, 
Mathematics, Physical Science, Biological Sci- 
ence, Social Science, Philosophy and Biblical 
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Literature, Psychology and Vocational and Ap- 
plied Arts) into four, namely: Biological Sei- 
ences, Humanities, Physical Science and Social 
Science. There is to be a general introductory 
or survey course which is a prerequisite for the 
departmental courses in each group. The sur- 
vey courses are to be taken by all entering stu- 
dents unless exempted by freshman tests, which 
show that a student has sufficient general knowl- 
edge of a group to justify his taking the more 
specialized departmental courses. Even if a 
student is exempted from all the survey courses 
he must after all take from eight to ten sequen- 
tial hours in departmental courses in each of 
four subjects distributed over three groups. In 
the upper division, he must have a major of at 
least forty semester hours related to one sub- 
ject. These need not be all in the major depart- 
ment but must be advised by the major pro- 
fessor. 

Provision is made for individual differences 
in the following ways: (1) A student may be 
exempted from survey courses if freshman tests 
show him to be qualified; (2) a student may 
secure advanced standing by passing a special 
examination in the course; (3) the load is ad- 
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justed to the student’s abilities from a minimum 
of ten hours to a maximum of twenty hours, the 
average being fifteen hours; (4) a student may 
enter the upper division after one year in col- 
lege if examinations show him to be qualified. 

Provision is made for experimentation by 
keeping a permanent curriculum committee of 
twelve faculty members whose duty it is to re- 
vise the eurriculum and to make recommenda- 
tions once a year or oftener but never to make 
a final report. This committee not only encour- 
ages experimentation, but its members conduct 
experiments in problems of college instruction. 
This year an extensive experiment is being con- 
ducted in the possible advantages of ability 
groupings. 

Not all these provisions will go into effect at 
once. This year two survey courses, one in the 
Humanities and one in English, are in opera- 
tion. Next year there will be one in the Bio- 
logical Sciences, and in the following year, we 
hope that the reorganization will be completed, 
except for minor improvements. 


Homer B. Reep 
Fort Hays KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
INDIA 

THE decision of the German Government to 
make drastic reductions in the number of stu- 
dents in the universities, technical colleges and 
other establishments which prepare candidates 
for professional life is certain to attract great 
attention in India, where the problem of mid- 
dle-class unemployment is most acute. We saw 
last week that Sir George Anderson, Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India, has called attention to the “grave com- 
plications” arising from the excessive number 
of undergraduates, and has pointed to the pos- 
sibility that the machinery of the universities, 
which has already shown ominous signs of 
strain, may collapse altogether. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer made unqualified 
admissions on the subject at the annual con- 
voeation of Lucknow University last month. 
He may have had in mind the claim of the 


Uriyas for a university for their proposed new 
province when he said that far more impor- 
tant than an addition to the number of uni- 
versities was an improvement in their quality 
and efficiency. He ranged himself with Sir 
George Anderson and other well-qualified ob- 
servers in the opinion that many of the stu- 
dents resorting to the Indian universities lacked 
capacity to profit by so doing, and that it was 
desirable in their own interests that, instead of 
becoming undergraduates, many should turn to 
some technical or vocational course better suited 
to their aptitudes. He gave some illustrations 
of “woful ignorance” on the part of candidates 
at Delhi for the Indian Civil Service. Several 
candidates were unable to name even the prov- 
inces of India or their capitals. Sir Sivaswamy 
added that many of the students had not ac- 
quired even the habit of consulting a dictionary. 
The narrow range of their intellectual interests 
could be judged from the poor quality of the 
books and the journals they read. 
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Except that unemployment is intensified, the 
pieture drawn in 1917 by the then Director of 
Publie Instruction in Assam for the Caleutta 
He 


educational 


University Commission is still true to-day. 
of the 
policy between the government and the people 

the one desiring to improve the standard of 


constant conflict in 


wrote 


education, the other erying on behalf of the 
hungry who were not fed, for the relaxation of 
standards and the wider spread of education, 
eood or bad. The privileged classes did not 
take to commerce or industry; the unprivileged 
followed their lead. It was only by matricu- 
lating, wrote the D.P.I., and by taking part in 
the after-life which had been reserved for those 
who had matriculated, that the lower castes 
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could raise themselves to consideration. Only 
so could they raise a representation strong 
enough to fight for their social and _ political 
interests. 

The census superintendent for Assam, who 
tried in 1931 to get figures of the educated un- 
employed, states that matriculation has assumed 
much the same importance in the social sphere 
as a publie school education has done in En- 
gland. The ambition to “make a gentleman” 
of their son is not confined to the parents of 
the lower classes of any one country, and in 
Assam this takes the form of matriculation fol- 
lowed by a job which does not involve manual 
Educational of the 


labor.—The Supplement 


London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE AIM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY} 

On November 21, 1932, President A. Law- 
rence Lowell tendered his resignation to this 
board, in June he presided for the last time over 
the commencement exercises, and on September 
1 he turned over to his successor the direction of 
the university. With profound sorrow the Har- 
vard community realized that this was to be 
the last year of Mr. Lowell’s wise leadership. It 
is unnecessary for me to enumerate the many 
accomplishments of his administration. Almost 
twenty thousand men have graduated from Har- 
vard College during the presidency of Mr. 
Lowell, and these alumni can testify to the 
marvelous change he wrought in the attitude 
of the undergraduates toward scholarship. This 
he accomplished by the modification of the elee- 
tive system, the introduction of the tutorial sys- 
tem, the establishment of the freshman dormi- 
tories and finally by the inauguration of the 
The whole university has felt the 
personality of the president and 
the free and vigorous intellectual 
which his firm stand insured even 
An eventful and sig- 


house plan. 
dominating 
rejoiced in 
atmosphere 
in times of great stress. 
nificant epoch in Harvard history has closed. 
We who inherit the fruits of his labors unite 
in wishing President Lowell a long life and 

1From the annual report of President James 


Bryant Conant of Harvard University to the Board 
of Overseers. 





much happiness in the well-earned rest of his 
retirement. 


Since this is my first annual report as presi- 
dent of the university, it may not be inappro- 
priate if I discuss certain general problems in 
regard to our future. According to the account 
written nearly three hundred years ago, Har- 
vard was founded “to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity.” We can all agree 
that these few admirable words still deseribe 
our aims, although the methods of advancing 
learning and the modes of perpetuating it have 
changed greatly in the course of three centuries. 
Our Puritan ancestors thought of education and 
theology as inseparably connected. It is hard 
for us to recapture their point of view; to-day, 
learning has become secular. Indeed, the uni- 
versities are now the residuary legatees of many 
of the spiritual values which were guarded by 
the church three centuries ago. Our responsi- 
bilities are correspondingly increased and our 
ideals must be clearly defined. If future gen- 
erations are to have that high regard for the 
achievements of the human mind which is essen- 
tial to civilization, there must be a true rever- 
ence for learning in the community. It is not 
sufficient to train investigators and scholars, no 
matter how brilliant they may be; a large body 
of influential citizens must have a passionate 
interest in the growth of human knowledge. It 
is our ambition to inspire the undergraduates 
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in Harvard College with an enthusiasm for 
creative scholarship and a respect for the ac- 
cumulated intellectual treasures of the past. 
This is one way in which we to-day perpetuate 
learning to posterity. 

Learning must be advanced as well as per- 
petuated. Indeed, in the last analysis it is only 
by advancing learning that it is possible to per- 
petuate it. When knowledge ceases to expand 
and develop, it becomes devitalized, degraded, 
and a matter of little importance to the present 
or future. The community loses interest, and 
the youth of the country responds to other 
challenges. Able young men enlist in an enter- 
prise only if they are persuaded that they, too, 
may contribute by creative work. A zest for 
intellectual adventure should be the character- 
istic of every university. In the future, as in 
the past, our teachers must be scholars who are 
extending the frontiers of knowledge in every 
direction. I hope there will never be a separa- 
tion of our faculty into those who teach and 
those who carry on creative work. No line 
should be drawn between teaching and research. 
Our strength in the past has lain in the fact 
that the spirit of scholarship has pervaded our 
teaching and our scholars have seen the impor- 
tance of perpetuating the ideals of scholarship 
as well as advancing knowledge in their own 
specialty. 

A university is a group of men—a com- 
munity of scholars and students—and here lies 
the real problem in regard to the future of all 
institutions of higher learning. Harvard’s suc- 
cess will depend almost entirely on our ability 
to procure men of the highest caliber for our 
student body and for our faculty. We have 
been fortunate in the past, largely due to the 
wisdom of my predecessors but partly in virtue 
of the historical accident of our early develop- 
ment. For a long period, also, Cambridge was 
located more nearly in the center of the popu- 
lation of the United States than it is at present. 
The problem of the immediate future is to 
devise ways and means to insure that we shall 
continue to obtain men of the greatest promise. 

Harvard must endeavor to draw to its staff 
the most able investigators and teachers of the 
world. We have to-day a faculty of which we 
may be justly proud, but we can not ignore the 
fact that it is increasingly difficult to attract 


from other universities and research institutes 
the outstanding men whom we desire. I need 
not stress the necessity of our having at Har- 
vard great scholars and investigators. Our 
ultimate contribution to society will depend on 
their scholarly output and their stimulating 
teaching. What they accomplish and those 
whom they inspire will be the measure of our 
success. If we have in each department of the 
university the most distinguished faculty which 
it is possible to obtain, we need have little worry 
about the future. If we fail in this regard, 
there are no educational panaceas which will 
restore Harvard to its position of leadership. 
Together with other institutions of higher 
learning, we are the trustees in whose hands lies 
the fate of the future of human knowledge. 
We have at Harvard unusual advantages for 
scholarly work: libraries, museums, laboratories 
and special institutes. In some fields we can 
provide opportunities for investigation which 
are unequalled in this country. It is clearly our 
first duty to see that our permanent staff is 
composed of those who can use these facilities 
most effectively and wisely. We must provide 
every opportunity for the ambitious, brilliant 
young scholar to come to Harvard and demon- 
strate his worth. In order to obtain such men 
for our facuity, the academic life in Cambridge 
must be made more attractive in a number of 
ways. Sufficient time should be allowed for 
writing and investigation; a satisfactory bal- 
ance must be struck between teaching and re- 


search. The governing boards might well give: 


serious consideration to the problem presenfed 
by the transformation of the living conditions 
in Cambridge which has occurred in the last 
twenty-five years. Suitable houses for our 
faculty have become increasingly scarce and ex- 
pensive. It is no longer as pleasant or easy to 
live in Cambridge as in many other university 
communities. This fact is a serious handicap 
to our development. 

In the future even more than in the past, we 
should attract to our student body the most 
promising young men throughout the whole 
nation. To accomplish its mission Harvard 
must be a truly national university. The young 
men who enter the college and our professional 
schools are to-day drawn from no single locality 
and no single class. Student aid and student 
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employment have enabled many with small 
means to complete their Harvard course. It is 
very difficult, however, for a student without 
any financial resources to continue his educa- 
tion in a privately endowed institution. It is 
particularly difficult if he comes from a dis- 
tance. Yet we should be able to say that any 
man with remarkable talents may obtain his 
edueation at Harvard, whether he be rich or 
penniless, whether he come from Boston or San 


Francisco. This is an ideal toward which we 
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must work; to-day our fellowship and scholar- 
ship funds are woefully inadequate. 
opinion we should have a large number of fel- 


In my 


lowships paying as much as twelve hundred 
dollars. The universities in this country should 
be the apex of a pyramid based on our highly 
developed school system. A path to the top 
should be open to all of exceptional talent. 
The privately endowed institutions must keep 
the way clear for the gifted youth with limited 
means. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE ROLE OF EYE MOVEMENTS IN 
DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
READING 

Tue marked educational handicap due to 
reading deficiencies among students has received 
an increasing amount of attention from both 
edueators and research workers during recent 
years. It has been convincingly demonstrated 
that carefully planned and executed remedial 
treatment, based upon accurate diagnosis, re- 
lieves to some degree the reading disabilities due 
to specifie eauses.t If the subject is adequately 
motivated, he will, in most cases, show definite 
improvement. 

Abundant data are at hand showing that 
inefficient reading is accompanied by_character- 
istie oculomotor behavior. There are many and 
long fixation pauses, and irregular sequences of 
fixations along the line of print. At times 
these movements approximate an aimless roam- 
ing to and fro. This condition, of course, is 
the opposite of eye-movement patterns in the 
efficient reading of most material. On the 
basis of this apparent relation between disor- 
ganized eye movements, and reading disability 
some writers have concluded that the eye move- 
ments are important causal factors producing 
the deficiency, t.e., peripheral motor habits are 
determinants of central perceptual processes. 
In the light of this conclusion, it is further 
assumed that training the eye movements will 
improve reading proficiency. Gray,? Robinson,* 

1M. A. Tinker, ‘‘ Diagnostic and Remedial Read- 
ing,’’ El. Sch. Jour., 33: 293-306; 346-357, 1932. 

2W. 8. Gray, ‘‘Remedial Cases in Reuding,’’ 
Suppl. Ed. Monog., No. 22, 1922. 


_ 3 F. P. Robinson, ‘‘The Réle of Eye Movements 
in Reading with an Evaluation of Techniques for 





Pressey* and others have attempted to develop 
effective eye movements as a method of improv- 
ing reading. 

Another group of investigators claim that 
faulty eye movements do not cause reading 
deficiency. In none of his cases did Gates® find 
that inefficient eye movements were the basis of 
reading disability. Careful consideration of the 
problem led Tinker® to conclude that, in prac- 
tically all cases, faulty eye movements are 
merely symptoms rather than causes of poor 
reading. 

The efficiency of reading clinies rests on ade- 
quate methods of diagnosis and treatment. A 
critical examination of the rdle of eye move- 
ments in clinical programs should yield a 
clearer understanding of the importance of em- 
phasis upon training eye movements as a tech- 
nique for improving reading. 

To the uncritical reader there seems to be 
some evidence that training eye movements im- 
proves reading. Both Gray (op. cit.) and 
Robinson (op. cit.) found that after training, 
fixations were fewer and more regular, and 
reading was more efficient. Examination of 
their procedures, however, discloses other train- 
ing besides “pacing” the eye movements. There 
were usually included: (1) Emphasis on mo- 
tivation for increased efficiency; (2) exercises 





Their Improvement,’’ Univ. Iowa Stud. No. 39, 
1933. 

4L. C. Pressey, ‘‘A Manual of Reading Exer- 
cises for Freshmen,’’ Columbus, 1928. 

5A. I. Gates, ‘‘The Psychology of Reading and 
Spelling with Special Reference to Disability,’’ 
Teachers College Contr. to Ed., No. 129, 1922. 

6M. A. Tinker, ‘‘Use and Limitations of Eye 
Movements in Reading,’’ Psychol. Rev., 40: 381- 
387, 1933. 
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to widen span of recognition; (3) emphasis on 
increasing speed of reading; and generally (4) 
emphasis on improving comprehension. Is the 
improvement in reading due largely to “pacing” 
the eye movements or to these other forms of 
When the latter program or its 


equivalent is employed, improvement in reading 


instruction ? 


proficiency and also in regularity of eye move- 
ments is achieved just as readily as when “pae- 
ing” eye movements is included in the instrue- 
tion. Furthermore, in several very successful 
methods of remedial reading, as in Monroe’s* 
and Gates’® techniques, no attempt is made to 
train eye movements. In clinical practise there 
is no unequivocal evidence that eye-movement 
training as such produces improvement in read- 
ing. There is no sound basis in work of this 
kind, therefore, for concluding that faulty eye 
movements cause reading disability, or that 
training eye movements improves reading pro- 
ficiency. 

The inaccuracy of the return sweep from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next 
may be mitigated by specifie practise. This is 
quite different from “pacing” the eye move- 
ments within a line of print. 

There are ample data which indicate that 
variations in eye movements are controlled 
mainly by changes in processes of perception 
and apprehension. Some of these will be cited: 
(1) A change in reading attitude or mental set 
produced either by changes in reading material 
or instructions to the reader produces changes 
in pereeption and apprehension which yield 
characteristic variations in oculomotor pat- 
terns.’ (2) Whenever a complex relationship 
difficult to understand, as in certain mathemati- 
cal formulae, occurs in context,’° apprehension 
becomes slower and less certain. This is im- 
mediately reflected in an increased number of 
fixations and regressions, which are grouped 
around the formula. (3) In reading a foreign 
language, (Judd and Buswell, op. cit.), oculo- 
motor sequences are fairly regular as long as 

7M. Monroe, ‘‘Children Who Can Not Read,’’ 
Chicago, 1932. 

8 A. E. Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Reading,’’ 
New York, 1927. 

°C. H. Judd and G. T. Buswell, ‘‘ Silent Read- 
ing,’’ Suppl. Ed. Monog., No. 23, 1922. 

10M, A. Tinker, ‘‘A Photographic Study of Eye 


Movements in Reading Formulae,’’ Genet. Psychol. 
Monog., 3: 65-182, 1928. 
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apprehension of successive words proceeds in 
an orderly manner. If the apprehension js 
difficult, the eye movements become irregular, 
and if little or no comprehension is present 
(i.e., there is mental confusion) the progress o{ 
the fixations approximates a random wandering 
back and forth over the passage. (4) In any 
reading situation where apprehension and _ per- 
ception shifts from large (word wholes) to 
smaller units (letters or syllables) the number 
of fixations are inereased correspondingly, 
These examples, and others which might be cited, 
all indicate that central processes of perception 
and apprehension are to a large degree determi- 
nants of eye movements in reading. 
The remarkable ability of eye-movement pat- 
ne 
situation emphasizes the rédle exercised by the 
central processes of perception and apprehen- 
sion in determining oculomotor performance. 


terns to adapt themselves to each new readi 


New eye-movement habits are easily established, 
and they are just as easily modified. This 
modification occurs without any conscious sign 
of interference from previous eye-movement 
habits. The motor behavior of the eyes is, 
therefore, very flexible. Any modification in 
the perceptual and apprehensive process in 
reading is immediately reflected in the character 
of the eye movements. 

The facts warrant the following conclusions: 
(1) There is no evidence that training eye 
movements as such develops effective motor 
habits which improve reading ability. (2) On 
the contrary, there are data from many sources 
which indicate that the nature of oculomotor 
performance in reading is largely determined 
by central processes of perception and appre- 
hension. In other words, eye-movement pat- 
terns do not cause, but merely reflect efficient 
or poor reading performance. 

The implications of these conclusions for 
diagnostie and remedial reading are elear. The 
measurement of eye movements, which requires 
elaborate apparatus and is costly if done accu- 
rately, may be dispensed with in the reading 
clinic. In the remedial treatment the training 
or “pacing” of eye movements may be omitted 
without lessening the effectiveness of the in- 
struction. 

Mites A. TINKER 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


SUCCESS IN CIVIC FAILURE 

RECORDER RUSSELL’S!? much study is no weari- 
ness to your flesh. Out of every seeming abor- 
tive effort of America to reform he squeezes 
elixir. There is a law of conservation in moral 
energy no less than in physieal. 
is ever lost. This quality in Russell’s books: 
“Uprising of the Many,” “Songs of Democe- 
racy,” “These Shifting Scenes,” “Wendell 
Phillips,” and this last view of the waves of re- 
volt from 1880, make them rich additions to 
Added to this 
quality there is practical force, a moving stride 
that gives his books the quality of staying in 
your hand until they are read to the last word. 

Your boys and girls ought to know Millhol- 
land, and Inez his queenly daughter, Edmond 
Kelly, Perey Grant, Father MeGlyn, Weaver, 
DuBois, Mailly, Henry VanDyke, Dakota 
Townly, Edwin Ladd, Erskine Childers, Eamon 
de Valera. They are the sort that public 
schools must produce if education’s original 
aim is not lost. Russell shares his acquaintances 
of them and admiration generously with you. 
There is little of civie life in our time that he 
has not, as a newspaper editor, or a crusader, 


No good deed 


high-school and eollege libraries. 


been in. 

The real source of our grievous distress, he 
says, has been production for profit rather than 
for general welfare. Free Trade is dead every- 
where and will so be until we learn from panic 
and disaster to diseard this insane obstacle to 
providing man with his needs. 

All through the years of civic incompetency 
and corruption the truest element of the 
strength of the political machine has been the 
chronie indifference of the average citizen. The 
schools, says Editor Russell, failed in the edu- 
cation of the citizen to his responsibilities. No 
doubt they made bond-salesmen, electricians, 
lawyers; but they did not make citizens. The 
American does not know the history of his own 
bunking by the bosses. Schools don’t teach it. 

1Charles Edward Russell, ‘‘Bare Hands and 


Stone Walls.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 441 pp. $3.00. 


Their graduates are ready to be caught in the 
same old traps. 

After the story of each of the several better- 
ment movements in which he has worked, Dr. 
Russell gives you an autopsy. A tart cynicism 
flavors each. You might set him down in the 
group of many men over fifty who have soured 
the state of Russell 
The shafts of his sarcasm 


on improving man. 
wouldn’t stay there. 
have pierced no sincere person—including 
shooter Russell himself. He is quite unpoi- 
soned. By brushing the dust off declarations 
of principles which were formulated by the re- 
viled a few years back, he shows these demands 
now fulfilled and accepted as desirable. 

Often he stops in his story of some appar- 
ently forlorn hope and disproves the Nordic 
fallacy that every effort is futile which fails. 
Whatever the virulence of ridicule, any organi- 
zation working to establish a wo.ld without 
war, without poverty, without spoilation of the 
worker, with an opportunity for all to live and 
know what life really means, is no failure even 
if it appears to accomplish nothing. 

Russell talks with his old friend, Steffens and 
shows him improvement where 
Steffens holds there is none. 

No revolt ever totally fails. 
we want but we get something. We 
slowly. But when we get rid of the social sys- 
tem that has cursed mankind we shall speed up. 
All this ean be done without shedding one drop 
of blood or Jocking anybody up. Can be and 
will be. 

This quality in Russell’s writing, together 
with the virile snap in it, makes him especially 
valuable for high-school libraries at this time. 


EDUCATION, REFORM AND PUBLIC 
INDIFFERENCE 

Tue third printing of Dr. Counts’ survey of 

ScHOOL AND 


plenty of 


We don’t get all 
move 


the American world? comes to 


Society as evidence that this eritie is being lis- 
tened to. The conservative view of the Ameri- 


2George S. Counts, ‘‘The American Road to 
Culture.’’ The John Day Company, New York. 
194 pp. $2.50. 
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ean school’s influence upon the political health 
of the country, he says, hangs on although our 
leading educational thinkers take the position 
that the school should serve as a leavening and 
creative force in the social order. But the 
people as a whole lack the revolutionary spirit 
of their ancestors. America believes that the 
state should contro] the schools for the purpose 
of making good citizens. But the type of good 
citizen is merely one who reveres the names of 
the founding fathers who left the American 
form of government almost divinely ordered. 
There is little responsibility left for keeping it 
clean or making it better. 

Dr. Counts reviews American faith in edueca- 
tion, governmental responsibility, local initia- 
tive, worship of the individual go-getter, ineli- 
nation toward education for its money value, 
democratic traditions, mechanical efficiency, low 
regard for intellectual achievement, weakness of 
educational philosophy, which are some of the 
large topics critically examined. The material 
of this book is fundamental for educational sue- 
cess. The treatment is deeply in earnest; the 
conclusions, inevitably disconcerting; the effect, 


stimulating. 


AS A FRENCH OBSERVER SEES US 

A JOURNEY through modern American history 
in company of Mr. Fay* means enjoying enter- 
taining company. This historian and biogra- 
pher is one of the French authors best known 
in America because of his “Washington,” his 
“Franklin,” and his service in universities here. 
Part I, “In Search of America,” pictures the 
discoverers and inventors. Part II considers 
our financial pirates of steel, of the golden ealf, 
wreckers, gravediggers and the three wooden 
kings—Harding, Hoover and Coolidge, each of 
whom lost Ameriea. Part III is America find- 
ing herself again, led by Franklin Roosevelt. 

America to most Europeans, says the author, 
is a big factory where everybody is following 
rules set by Messrs. Edison, Ford, Hoover and 
Owen Young. Nobody seems to remember that 
America is a nation which has already gone 
through several stages and kinds of civilization. 
Her real greatness has been to forge ahead and 
to develop from generation to generation con- 
stantly new forms of life and culture. 


8 Bernard Fay, ‘‘ Roosevelt and His America.’’ 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 345 pp. 
$2.75. 
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With every new president America adopts a 
new aspect as an amiable woman changes her 
hat and expression to please each new lover; 
always activity reigns supreme. Work js 
America’s discipline; success, her goal. Every- 
thing has been sacrificed in order to exalt pro- 
duction of things. The machine multiplies the 
effectiveness of every movement. Politicians, 
priests, professors, women, children, conform to 
the rule. Every one acts; every one hurries. 
It is the apotheosis of work. And it is a eatas- 
trophe. The American is attracted toward cri- 
sis. The Englishman is fascinated by passivity. 
The American wants a violent reaction and en- 
joys an explosion. 

American scholars and their students are in- 
stinetively realizers. They make tools, machines 
and appliances. They do not so much fill their 
minds with knowledge as their country with 
things. 

American politics does not represent a battle 
of ideas as in numerous European countries 
where parties use set programs, nor has Amer- 
ica any acute class-conflict; for every citizen 
believes himself capable of arriving by his own 
efforts at the top of the social scale if he works 
hard enough and has luck. American politics 
is guided by those who have the sinews of war, 
the financiers. No ambitious young man can be 
elected unless his expenses are supplied by 
wealthy backers. 

Mr. Fajy’s observation of American family 
life is that the executive power is in the hands 
of the mother. The legislative power lies in the 
children. The father has hardly any power 
other than that of going away, which is easy, 
the country is so large. 

In the United States the schools, colleges and 
universities are invaded by millions of young 
persons who have little interest in ideas, in the 
arts or sciences, little desire for excessive refine- 
ment and little inclination for intellectual labor. 
They are eager to taste the joy of life. They 
go to college for immediate happiness and to 
win success in sport, the reputation of being a 
good fellow, which will win them a good posi- 
tion in life. 

The American is proud. It irritates him not 
to be able to understand. The prestige of pro- 
fessors is not high. 

The nomad farmer has reached the last fron- 
tier. He is defeated. He must either adopt 
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the old eustom of Europe or invent new 
methods. 

These are some of the appraisals I have gath- 
ered here and there from the volume. 

For the present chief executive this French- 
man has an enthusiastic esteem. Franklin 
Roosevelt is a genius in understanding and 
vuiding the people’s mind. The President is 
determined that captains of industry shall put 
the general interests of the country before prof- 
its and returns on investments. 

Professional men seem likely to pay a higher 
price for the recovery program than any one 
else will. They can not organize and fight as 
the workmen do nor follow the combinations of 
the business men. They have no lobby at 
Washington, no possibility of codes. They will 
work harder and earn less than other groups. 
The middle class will pay for the war between 
capital and socialism. They have not enough 
capital to defend eapital. They have enough to 


be injured. 


WELLING’S VISION OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Mr. WELLING’s* fifteen-page booklet is mak- 
ing a stir. Joy Morgan says a study of it 
should be required in every high school. New 
York State Commissioner of Education Graves 
congratulates it as a very worthwhile contribu- 
tion to civies teaching and stimulative to greater 
emphasis on the practical and functional duty 
of instruction. Cayce Morrison believes it pre- 
sents the most challenging and vital issue before 
the publie schools at the present time. 

It asks why the schools, founded as they were 
to enlighten public opinion so as to give force 
to good government, are so notoriously avoid- 
ing references to the quality of government that 
surrounds them. Every study of American 
affairs in books written by other than teachers 
portrays polities in rural communities, villages, 
towns, cities, states and nation, as no rule by 
the people for the people, but as a cleverly 
manipulated business for the benefit of spoils- 
men. To know the theoretical purpose of road 
commissioners, park departments, water works 
and other public services, says Attorney Well- 
ing, is a good start. The community-civies 


‘Richard Welling, ‘‘Civics as it Should be 
Taught.’’ National Self Government Committee, 
a | aati New York. 15 pp. 10¢, 25 copies, 
2.00. 
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texts portray the whole governmental machin- 
ery in its perfection and do it superbly. They 
allow the young citizen to go into the civic 
world with the childlike belief that government 
is rendering these services splendidly. Why 
should he bother with any idea of his responsi- 
bility? The appalling fact is that these ser- 
vices are in every state in the hands of manipu- 
lators more concerned with their own profit 
than with the general welfare. Our publie ser- 
vice, whatever statistics you study, is more in- 
efficient and corrupt than that of any of the 
enlightened nations of the world—and our 
schools are the most expensive. They were set 
up on the promise that they would make poli- 
ties their main study. They avoid it. 

If the management of a medical college, con- 
fronted with an outbreak of typhoid in the 
town, should make it a point to avoid all teach- 
ing about typhoid, its prevention and cure, they 
would be following the example of the publie 
schools. 

New York civics teachers avoid presenting 
the history and methods of Tammany. Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, every American city, sees 
its youngsters going through high school un- 
taught as to the actual way in which its own 
political machine debauches government. Ly- 
man Beecher Stowe, invited to address a New 
York high school assembly, said he would talk 
on the Seabury findings. The principal would 
not permit it. Which is more effective for good 
government, asks Author Welling, saluting the 
flag or showing what must be done to get good 
government? 

There are warm paragraphs on the merit sys- 
tem, proportional representation, grand jury, 
law enforcement, current events study, news- 
paper reading, practical polities and books that 
high-school boys and girls should study. 

Active for a long lifetime in the cultural and 
eivie life of New York this persistent apostle of 
a school system making an effort to live up to 
the promises its founders made when they sad- 
dled its cost of education on the whole commu- 
nity, regardless of whether taxpayers have 
children in publie schools or not, clings to the 
belief that teaching political responsibility ean 
be done by the publie schools and is the most 
patriotic, interesting and enjoyable pursuit an 
educator can find. 

It is certain, he says, that when the intelli- 
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gence and loyalty of our army of teachers is 
turned to this duty they will give us a Repub- 
lie such as our founders visioned. 


PROJECT FOR ALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

To be taken in small doses and along with 
Mr. Welling’s booklet of which I just spoke, 
both to be thoroughly chewed by the teeth of 
discussion, is Professor Dewey’s® case study of 
city politics. It is a digest and interpretation 
of typical American government. A committee 
of educators and civie workers under Dr. 
Dewey’s chairmanship prepared it. I eall it a 
typical situation because Lincoln Steffens, 
Charles Edward Russell and Judge Seabury, 
experienced investigators, have averred that 
your state, county, city or town has the same 
sort of trickery and corruption in its govern- 
ment. The world generally considers it an 
American disease. 

This booklet is civies teaching based upon 
how government actually works, who works it, 
what they make out of it, recommendations for 
cure. 

Every high-school class in automobilisties 
goes as thoroughly as possible into care and 
repair of the machine. Every medical school 
spends most of its time on diseases. English 
language study devotes attention to the corree- 
tion of errors. All the surveys of civies teach- 
ing and social studies affirm that it misses the 
main points: investigation of actual trouble, 
emphasis on responsibility of those trained in 
the public schools, duty of making government 
a general welfare proposition, not a scheme for 
individual profit. 

The much advertised question of the Tam- 
many boss was, “What are you going to do 
about it ?” 

Ask your children the same, day after day. 
Try the Hamilear-Hannibal morning set-up. 

You have acclaimed John Dewey, primus 
inter primos, your leader. For the land’s sake, 
follow him. 


AMERICA’S QUEST FOR FREEDOM 
AND HAPPINESS 
Apams’ epic,® fourteenth printing, new edi- 


5 John Dewey, ‘‘ New York and the Seabury In- 
vestigation.’’ City Affairs Committee of New 
York, 112 E. 19th St. 49 pp. Paper 25¢, $15.00 
per hundred. 

6 James Truslow Adams, ‘‘The Epic of Amer- 
ica.’’ Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 446 
pp. $2.50. 


tion, has the sweep of the great river which 
“just keeps rollin’ along.” The author likes to 
revert to it as a type of the progress of the 
nation. Here is history elevated to the heroic 
but with such a sure touch of the seasoned ar- 
tist that the color, the movement, the sentiment 
everywhere is germane to the event. Allen 
Nevins, professor of history at Cornell and 
Columbia universities, has called this the best 
single volume on American history in existence. 
It is a splendid picture of the procession from 
Columbus to Henry Ford. It is, says its au- 
thor, the working out of a desire to discover 
how the ordinary American became what he is 
to-day in outlook character and opinion. The 
dream of a bigger and better nation than any 
yet appearing on earth has been that of riches 
and happiness for all citizens of every rank. 
That dream has been present from the birth of 
the nation. It is the greatest contribution we 
have made to the thought and welfare of the 
world. The frontier now vanished, was a 
safety valve from over-tension. A new pros- 
perity may bring a greater danger to the dream 
than any encountered in the past. We have 
merely glimpsed the vast temptations of a new 
frontier of the exploitations of applied science. 
The struggle will be a severe one for the ordi- 
nary man to hold fast to those rights of life, 
liberty, and happiness which were vouched to 
us on parchments and in the vision of states- 
men. 

The epic theme, the great ideal, the American 
dream, is present in the thought of historical- 
painter Adams in his treatment of each epoch. 
The settlement of our country was different 
from earlier migrations in history. It was not 
led by warrior lords with followers dependent 
on them. It was one in which the common man 
was hoping for greater freedom and happiness 
for himself and his children. But none of the 
leading men of the English colonists who came 
over to settle expected or wished to see any 
democratizing of social or political life. Most 
of them feared and detested democracy. John 
Winthrop cursed it as the meanest and worst of 
all forms of government. The American dream 
owes more to wilderness and the necessity of 
individual will and cooperative help than it does 
to its early leaders. 

Historian Adams finds no need of preserving 
the myths of Revolutionary days in order to 
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ake the real glory clear. The frenzy over the 
Boston “Massacre” was made by the tricks of 
propaganda. There is no recorded instance of 
a British soldier offering any affront to a Bos- 
ton girl. Loeal orators ranted over “our 
heauteous virgins exposed to all the insolence of 
inbridled passion.” 

Mr. Adams shows no fear of the burning of 
his books on bonfires of the super-patriots of 
to-day. He rejects the mistake of thinking of 
\merica of 1776 as a nation of patriots press- 
ing their services to aid the war for freedom. 
It was hard to get men into the army and to 
keep them there. 

In no American history is there a better in- 
terpretation of what the concentration of wealth 
has done to the dream. For the most part the 
ratherers of riches have been as ruthless as any 
pirate who ever trod a bloody quarterdeck. The 
owners of great fortunes have, at their death, 
been held up by newspapers and clergymen as 
models for youth. 

In the chapter, “The Age of the Dinosaurs,” 
the epie comes to tragedy. The Hamiltonian 
system has run amuck. The simple problems 
of 1787 have become so overwhelmingly complex 
that it is a question whether we can solve them 
by intelligence or whether we shall become the 
victims of uncontrolled forces. 

Old and young, teacher and pupil, Americans 
all, have a boon in this remarkable book. 


FOR A UNITED EUROPE 
NATIONALISM has no future. The European 
states are incapable of carrying on their pres- 
Europe can only become a whole 
The entire history 


ent isolation. 
when it feels itself a whole. 
of Europe teaches this can not be brought by 
foree. The importance of the French spirit in 
bringing this union is the theme of the brilliant 
Cohen-Portheim study.” 

The legacy of the ancient world, Latin 
France, the Gothie period, the culture of the 
grand Epoch, the age of gallantry, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, the Revolution, Napoleonic Era, and 
each sueceeding epoch, furnish chapters on the 
literature, art, drama, music, science, and civ- 
ilization of the French nation. 

The idea that Paris is France and the rest of 
the country is nothing gets firmly fixed during 

7 Paul Cohen-Portheim, ‘‘The Spirit of France.’’ 


2 P. Dutton and Company, New York. 214 pp. 
$3.00. 
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the last hundred years in the minds of all 
nations. It is a complete illusion. As its im- 
portance grew, Paris cut itself off more and 
But there 


are thirty-seven millions of Frenchmen outside 


more from the life of the country. 
of Paris. They are the real France, with the 
real traditions. Paris is only France in intel- 
lectual and artistic matters. In every other re- 
spect it is not France but its exact antithesis. 
Paris matters more to the rest of the world than 
to France itself. 

In the commonly assumed decadence of 
nations France is one of the soundest states in 
Europe. Far from showing any symptoms of 
either mental or physical degeneration it has 
all the vitality characteristic of the Latin races 
The for- 
eigner’s idea of Paris, based on the things he is 


as a whole through the generations. 


looking for and which are provided solely to 
meet his demand, his thoughts of naughtiness, 
finds no echo in the Frenchman’s mind. Those 
things he views with pious horror combined 
with a desire to explore the modern Babylon 
for himself. 

Cohen-Portheim’s presentation of the origin 
of the arts of the different epochs is refresh- 
ingly simple and clear. Balzae was the first to 
depict in art the driving force of modern life, 
money. The heroes of earlier literature were 
far too exalted for money to direct their actions. 
Flaubert is strong where Balzac is weak, in 
style. Zola is the Balzae of the second empire. 
Taine is a writer to whom psycho-analysis ean 
be traced back. Without Taine modern intel- 
leetual life would be unthinkable. 

France has her unemployed generals, her fire- 
eating clergy, and her small minded folk who 
say that because war and hatred have always 
existed they always will exist; but their influ- 
ence is on the decline. France is free of any 
victory-complex. The French nation is thor- 
oughly sound, the least hysterical, the least 
extreme of any people in present-day Europe. 
It is in such a healthy condition that it has the 
leisure, the peace of mind and the inclination 
to create. From time immemorial it has had 
respect for the opinion of its intellectuals such 
as no other nation has shown. It is still the 
country where a Voltaire, a Rousseau, a Zola 
could make history and where Rolland, Duha- 
mel, and Barbusse are making it to-day. 
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These are not encomiums by a Frenchman. 
Cohen-Portheim was born in Berlin of an Aus- 
trian mother, spent his boyhood in her native 
land, and thereafter painted in France and 
England. Alan Harris’ translation of this book 
preserves the fascinating verve of the original. 


A JOURNALISTIC ABBOT’S PROGRESS 

Wituis Assor, class of ’84, was for us fresh- 
men at Ann Arbor a boast and a model. He 
ran the college paper. He wrote without a 
dictionary. The text-book of the first year 
English classes: “Abbott’s “How to Write 
Clearly” was attributed to him. For wasn’t he, 
born in the shadow of Yale, of a family of 
writers? John S. C. Abbott of Bowdoin, author 
of a library of histories including the famous 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte was his grand- 
father. Jacob Abbott of the famed Rollo books 
was his grand uncle; Lyman Abbott, a cousin. 
When the popular “blue jacket” histories of 
exploits of the American navies appeared, we 
of that time bidding for a momentary impor- 
tance used to say “I was in college with him.” 

In his latest book® Abbot tells how one of the 
t’s was dropped from the family name. He 
begins the story with his experience as a cub 
on the New Orleans Times-Democrat. He takes 
you a companionate trip through newspaper- 
dom in New York, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Boston. He knew Jefferson Davis, every 
President since Cleveland. Bryan confided in 
him. Hearst employed him. He held high 
post on the Sun in its bright days. The affairs 
he describes are fascinating in themselves. The 
author’s interpretation and comment make them 
glow. No one has given so illuminating an 
account of Bryan’s “Cross-of-Gold” electrifica- 
tion of the Chicago convention. Roosevelt the 
First, Champ Clark, Woodrow Wilson, Jim 
Creelman, Calvin Coolidge, William Randolph 
Hearst, Mussolini, Robert La Follette, John 
Altgeld, Herbert Hoover, politicians, statesmen, 
martyrs, cranks, journalists, come to you por- 
trayed not as the author learned of them second 
hand but as he saw and heard them. 

Abbot adds a significant feature to his ac- 
counts; a habit of seeing the gains in other 
than wealth and material possessions that have 


come to the eountry. In Abbot’s boyhood 


8 Willis J. Abbot, ‘‘Watching the World Go 
By.’’ Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 358 
pp. $3.00. 
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Johann Most, saloon-keeper, was the hero of 
American socialists, a name anathema to most 
of the country. As the author writes his pages, 
a Congregational minister, Princeton graduate, 
Norman Thomas, is the leader of the party and 
invited as speaker by college lecture associa- 
tions. 

We take for granted phenomena in polities 
more amazing, more incredible than incidents 
and results of armed revolutions in other parts 
of the world. 

As a journalist on a Hearst newspaper Dr. 
Abbot can tell you how much his employer had 
to do with bringing on the silly Spanish War. 
The story is something not to be missed. 

Collier’s Weekly sent investigator Abbot to 
the chief industrial communities to study the 
economic results of prohibition. He was in- 
structed to give Old John Barleycorn a square 
deal. The mission turned the researcher into 
an advocate. There is only one side to the story, 
he writes. Prohibition enhanced the efficiency 
and improved the condition of labor. Banks 
and insurance companies got the money that 
used to go over the bars. People were better 
clad. Children came to school better fed. 
Every sort of legitimate business reported in- 
creased trade and ascribed it to the closing of 
the saloons. These things, says the recorder, he 
saw with his own eyes. They were true then; 
they are true now. 

One of the most interesting features of Dr. 
Abbot’s moving narrative is his account of the 
eure that allied him to Christian Science, the 
experience of the Monitor newspaper of that 
church and of the journalism that works by the 
motto: “Injure no one; bless all mankind.” 

This book is so interestingly wholesome that 
the school and college library will be much 
enriched by it. 

WORKABLE SELF-TRAINING 

Proressor Pitk1N® returns to his thesis that 
however much you are doing, you can do more. 
How? 

By the art of which most people know too 
little, the art of making the most of your 
energies. His latest book is a working tech- 
nique of this. 

He shuns guesses and wishes. He gathers 
and coordinates facts well established. He 


9 Walter B. Pitkin, ‘‘More Power to You.’’ 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 298 pp. $1.75. 
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shows that schools ean double the efficiency of 
population and reduce to the vanishing 
int unhappiness caused by lost motion. 
The source of human energy, its creation and 
diet, exercise, temperature, working pos- 
we, rhythms, getting warmed up to work, 
luration, attention, interest, boredom, fatigue, 
eep, rules of the workshop, are some of the 
chapters outlining a program for the worker 
and based on the findings of the experimenters 
human laboratories. 

Essential for all the rules is your need of 
trying them until you fit your own case, for 
you are all different. Some are logy from too 
much sleep. Some are poor workers from too 
little. Naps in the day time buck up Carl 
Seashore. They ruin Walter Pitkin’s day. 

Wallace Irwin can’t do good work after noon. 
Franklin Adams does his best by artificial light. 
Frank Stockton chose the noisiest place he could 
find for his literary workshop. Thomas Carlyle 
padded his to keep out the little sound from a 





quiet Chelsea street. 
When your work hour begins, jump in at 


your hardest. Easy beginning makes a bad 
ending. The well-known “time o’ dread’ dis- 


appears like mist in the sun if you energize at 
the start. Failure to observe this is playing 
hob with children who are in the charge of 
certain favorite educators. Starting with the 
correct belief that men do well only what they 
are interested in doing, these pedagogues distort 
the thought into an absurdity. 

A line of penetrating studies of workers has 
brought out the amazing waste of their energy 
Except 
where home affairs are in a mess the worker’s 
attitude toward his immediate superior is the 
most influential factor. The boss who tries to 
get the most out of his gang by a stiff pace and 
by bawling out the slow workers ends with an 
output far below the cheerful supervisor who 
explains patiently what the work is, why rest 
periods should be used and the easiest way to 
work. Charles Frohman greatest 
praiser in the theatrical field and developed the 
best actors. The age-long resentment of teach- 
ers against tyrannical school boards in a large 
American city has kept instruction at a level 
much below the average of metropolitan schools. 

A more lavish waste of human energy would 
be hard to find in the chronicles of mankind 


due to wrong relations of supervision. 


was the 
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than our tragic American education. It has 
been an enthusiastic, grandiose, expensive mis- 
training of a generation of incompetent, dis- 
illusioned, confused, rebellious adults. 

Only now and then does Psychologist Pitkin 
break out into these indignations. The general 
tenor of his book is cheery, confident, exact and 
not too hardly workable. School people need it, 
as who does not? It is rich in material for 
diseussion by high-school and college classes 
where, if anywhere, the appetite for learning 


how to live is active. 


THE FINE ART OF GROWING OLD 

PROFESSOR FERRIS,'° now past seventy-one, 
writes the best of the many de-senectute books 
I have read. He tells his own experiences as 
the unwelcome signs of a change kept intruding 
upon him. How a sense of humor can be eulti- 
vated after you pass your seventieth birthday, 
how extraverting is acquired and how good it 
is for you, the need of some high-class reading 
every day and of some of your best writing, 
the cultivation of a more refined enjoyment of 
food, the advantage of paying more attention 
to dress and to athletic events, and many other 
matters of import and interest are covered by 
this agreeable essayist with charm and cheer. 

You do well to get out of your regular job 
before you are seventy and let the public have 
the services of some younger and fresher man 
in that position. But you have in your lifetime 
accumulated a lot of private things you want 
to do, you really do not retire until you turn 
your face to the wall and pass out. 


AS SCHOLARS SEE THIS REVOLUTION 

Mr. LINDEMAN’S essay!! is an interpretation 
of a ten-year inquiry by a group of scholars 
concerned with the chronie conflicts in American 
life following the world war. 

The great scientific revolution by which there 
will be scientific thinking about human relations 
and social issues is yet to come. It will ensue, 
says the author, when men collectively and co- 
operatively organize knowledge to achieve and 
make secure the social values. The book covers 
experimental living, interpretation of American 
life, research, the use of facts, class conflicts, 

10 Elmer E,. Ferris, ‘‘Who Says Old?’’ 
Publishing Company, New York. 205 pp. 

11 Eduard C. Lindeman, ‘‘Social Education.’’ 
The New Republic, New York. 233 pp. $1.00. 
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business and ideals, racial disturbances, inter- 
national relations, inter-sectarianism, commu- 
nity, conference and education. 

The fact that the social sciences are so exten- 
sively taught in the public schools, elementary, 
high and collegiate, gives evidence of a deep- 
seated longing for social goals. Indeed, the 
“American dream” of a society governed with 
the consent of the governed constitutes one of 
the boldest of social aims. The entire American 
tradition has pointed in this direction. But the 
ease with which power groups may influence 
and direct public opinion increases with our 
size and the attendant lessening of the indi- 
vidual’s influence. The daily press, with few 
exceptions, has become primarily a_ business 
enterprise. It thus tends toward that political 
and economie opinion which resists change and 
protects the status quo. Those who view public 
issues in the light of reason have largely con- 
cluded that false convictions and prejudices 
have become the primary movers in our affairs. 

The ery for less government in business is 
futile. Business could not run without govern- 
ment protection. Business could not be free of 
government restraint without putting all gov- 
ernment in jeopardy. The kind of industry, 
corporationalism, civilization, that has emerged 
implies increasing social controls all along the 
line. 

Now that the perfervid period of economic 
expansion is over and we begin to see that we 
have created a civilization of things and 
machines for which our managerial skill is in- 
adequate, planning in the interest of a more 
valid control will hopefully ensue. 

The three concluding chapters, although not 
specifically intended for educational administra- 
tors, are applicable to them at almost every 
point. Diseussion, eonference, selection of 
means most likely to reach the larger aims, re- 
jection of the traditional less vital methods, 
are of immediate necessity. 


EDWIN BROWN’S HAPPY HIT 
To my mind Edwin Brown’s new book?” of 
classroom cases and problems lacks only one 
thing, an index, to make it as perfect a manual 
as I have seen. One of the author’s maxims 
slipped in well along in the book is, “only 
12Edwin J. Brown, ‘‘Everyday Problems in 


Classroom Management.’’ Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 306 pp. $1.80. 
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thoughtfully aequired information is usable.” 
Apparently Professor Brown has come to be- 
lieve only used information is thoughtful, for 
his book is one continuous requirement of mak- 
ing you use and think. It has infinite variety, 
running from Irvin Cobb to Glenn Frank, a 
defense of Benedict Arnold, a business man’s 
roast of education set against the enduring 
Ratio Studiorum, everything in such order that 
the dictum of the early artists, “unity in di- 
versity” seems here fulfilled. And the questions, 
batteries of them! “What is the difference 
between Dr. Bagley’s proposal and Dr, 
Coffin’s?” “Here are definitions of education 
by thirteen eminent leaders. Which one do you 
think best? Why?” “Now clear your mind by 
writing a paragraph on your meaning of edu- 
eation and don’t copy it from any author.” 

This Brown man has abundant enthusiasm 
for teaching. He sees it as a profession of 
exalted devotion, immense importance and great 
powers of giving satisfaction to the practitioner, 
but he does not slop over nor preach about it. 
He repeats enheartening passages by masters 
whom you can not discount; he puts questions 
up to you which you can not answer without 
acknowledging that education is essentially in 
the front rank of all the activities forever re- 
spected. Then, after an exaltation produced by 
the masterful content of a page, you will be 
answering the persistent questioning so as to be 
saying that no inspirational crooning over thie 
nobility of teaching gets you anywhere unless 
you know your stuff, where you intend to take 
your youngsters, and what is the road for get- 
ting there. 

After a spirited trek through educational 
aims during which you, rather than the guide, 
tell what you see, Conductor Brown gets you 
through the whole realm of teaching, discipline, 
testing, planning, organizing, promoting, keep- 
ing up attendance, vivifying incentives, using 
the curriculum without formalizing everything, 
developing your own self, getting your own fun 
and sloughing off the traditional notion that 
your supervisor is a pest. 

These matters are not presented as didacti- 
cum. They are a series of occurrences in town, 
in school, in teachers’ meetings, where live per- 
sons say and do what they are saying and doing 
all through American educationdom. 

It is a course in the training of intending 
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Dr. Brown has developed it in his 


teat hers. 


n elassroom where he keeps young men and 
men very lively on the toes of their mind. 
has authorities and their works listed at the 
se of each chapter. It has other features of 

»ood working text but beyond that it is a 
remarkably interesting composition and will 

rry even a lone reader profitably to the end. 


A STURDY EDUCATION 

Five large units are chosen by Butterweck 
nd Seegers'® as basis for their view of the 
educational field. These are the school to-day, 
how it eame to be, its unrealized ideals, the 
scientifie method, guiding the learner, school 
organization, the teacher. 
with a preview followed by the discussion, the 
problems, the questions, the collateral readings. 
[he arrangement throughout shows high-grade 


Each unit begins 


workmanship, the result of much experience in 
teaching the subject with skill in combining 
thoroughness with interest. 

The seventy-four pages devoted to unrealized 
ideals are sure to make the oldtimer wince. 
\luch of what the school does it does beeause 

unexamined tradition. Many subjects must 
The authors have no awe for 
the present curriculum, elementary, high, or 
The college still dictates the sub- 
jects to be taught below it. For a time the 
academies revolted and set out to be people’s 
schools but in turn came under the collegiate 
yoke. It was not until 1919 that the high 
schools adopted the seven cardinal objectives 
and omitted college preparation from the list 
of main duties. But the masters have taught 
the college requirements so long that they can 
not vision a school other than one conditioned 
by the teaching of these subjects. Result: gen- 
erations wedded to the status quo. 

The authors realize that they must deal with 
the two educational camps: those who wish to 
teach the earth as flat; those who will teach it 
round. Aceordingly, with much cleverness they 
show how methods must be improved (a) “if 
traditional subjects are retained,” (b) “if tra- 
ditional subjects are largely discarded.” 

When I read their presentation of the school’s 
politieal-eivie duty I am sure that these two 
genial professors must have written with tongue 


t 


e thrown out. 


collegiate. 


13 Joseph S. Butterweck, J. Conrad Seegers, 
‘An Orientation Course in Education.’’ Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 399 pp. $2.00. 
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in cheek when they outlined improvements for 
schcols in which traditional subjects are re- 
tained. There is full treatment of the main ills 
and absurdities of American government and 
society, with forthright declaration that public 
education has sidestepped its main civie duty. 
They propose revolution in aims and methods. 
They show that change is inevitable. They 
want you to wake up and make it, now. 


EDUCATION ON A SCIENTIFIC PLAN 

Ir seems to me that psychologists Powers 
and Uhl!* would see some truth in Bill Hurley’s 
declaration: “A schoolmaster always knows he’s 


right—and sometimes he is.” Their book is rich 
with accumulation of experimental evidence that 
many of the commonest things we teachers are 
doing are contrary to principles of mental 
hygiene. 

The lady so intent on keeping her personal 
indignation out of punishing her pupils that, 
to be more nearly just, she always postponed 
penalty for a week got herself intensely disliked 
because they had forgotten their offenses and 
ascribed the punishment to her desire of inflict- 
ing it. 

Timing instruction to a theory that children 
develop at different ages an instinct for build- 
ing, then for collecting, for fighting, for re- 
ligion, and so on, is to count as a fact what 
investigation shows to have very little founda- 
tion. 

Giving “failing” grades as a spur is contrary 
to the findings of research. Psychologically 
there is much to be said for giving no failing 
marks. 

The effect of leaving tasks undone, problems 
unsolved, the accuracy of results undetermined, 
break down interest, ambition and ability. 
Completion, decision, should be developed into 
habit. Hundreds of chances occur daily in the 
classroom that can be made to strengthen these 
powers. Goals attainable should be set up. 
Every one works with more power when the 
goal is in sight. 

Very few teachers know the possibilities of 
games in the subjects taught. The spirit of 
play, rivalry, social influence, enjoyment of 
competition, group approbation and many other 
social forees furnish a hearty drive. 

14 Francis F. Powers, Willis L. Uhl, ‘‘Psycho- 


logical Principles of Education.’’ D. Appleton— 
Century Company, New York. 570 pp. $2.50. 
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The two authors have composed a text for 
teacher-training schools, for college, for teachers 
in service. Nothing more firmly based upon so 
wide an application of the findings of the psy- 
chological laboratory has been published. It 
abounds in definite cases, documented in bottom- 
of-the-page references and full bibliographies. 
It is gloriously indexed. Its “Edueation as 
Conduct,” “Mental Functions,” lead into a re- 
markable exposition of motivation pregnant 
with corrective application to teaching. 

The teacher proposed is one who provides the 
content of learning (this is the old type), but 
the Powers-Uhl teacher also motivates activity 
and directs progress. 

A well-advertised proposal coming into doubt 
is that a teacher should be credited with the 
difference of ability of a child when finishing 
the grade as compared with that child when 
entering it. Doctors Powers and Uhl damage 
this easy claim. They deal in a similar way 
with certain assumptions on the ratings of 
teachers. Their presentation of teaching pro- 
cedures, curricula, learning, subjects, conduct, 
production of abnormalities, character educa- 
tion, keeps within the logical bounds of the 
accredited facts of psychology. You come 
through with a level head, a sadder, maybe, but 
a wiser man and converted to their main thesis 
that education is conduct. This is a great book. 


THE PROBLEMS OF GIRLS 

A SKILLED and sympathetic observer’® writes 
a study of the normal girl and her change to 
womanhood. Miss Chadwick, an experienced 
practitioner, treats of the adolescent girl among 
primitive races, in fairy tales, in the past, in 
the present, her conflicts at home and in school, 
and how she is helped and hindered. 

The girl has her eyes looking toward the 
future rather than on the past. She has a vision 
of what might be. She has enthusiasm to at- 
tempt things the realization of which is not 
certain. She has the spirit of adventure. You 
who have her in charge are a misfortune to 
yourselves and to her if you have lost her eager 
inquiry and have joined the mutterers of 
“Safety First.” The attitude of looking back- 
wards rather than to the future is the main 
cause in the parent or teacher of the great gap 
separating them from an understanding of the 
girl and from sympathy with her. 

15Mary Chadwick, ‘‘ Adolescent Girlhood.’’ 


The John Day Company, New York. 303 pp. 
$3.50. 


The girl’s best idea of being grown up is that 
of being an independent person who has some 
individual contribution to make, not to be like 
all the rest as a coral insect. Often her rebel- 
lion against the usages of school is due to her 
dread of the boredom of being like all the other 
amiable, docile, good little girls. She assumes a 
daring exterior which may be a covering for 
her sense of inferiority. If you take as little 
notice as possible of her lack of discipline and 
her effort to lead a rebellion you may be taking 
the best solution of the problem. It is impos- 
sible to keep up a war when you have no one to 
fight. If someone ean gain her confidence and 
without criticism or preaching let her see why 
the best way is to accept discipline much good 
may come. But, don’t forget this, that the cul- 
tivated faculty for following directions, the 
mass-production method of school, may extend 
beyond school into after life and stifle it. 

Curiously enough, schools calling themselves 
progressive advertise free time for the children 
and so supervise it that it is as much directed 
as the other activities. 

“Do you ever have a half holiday?” one of 
the boarding-school girls is asked. 

“Yes, indeed, practically every afternoon. 
We do all our work in the morning.” 

“But what do you do in the afternoon? Is 
all arranged ?” 

“Te.” 

“When do you have any free time to do as 
you like?” 

“But all our afternoons are free; don’t you 
understand ?” 

“Not quite. I mean time to do anything one 
likes, when one likes, or nothing at all.” 

This girl, insists our author, is speaking of 
the liberty the adolescent needs. She does re- 
quire some time in the day to be all her own 
with the absence of criticism concerning her 
use of it. 

Here, then, is a champion of the girl in her 
peculiar time of life. Here is a wise friend 
who knows that even the best meaning mothers, 
fathers and teachers do the girl much harm by 
not understanding her. Miss Chadwick dispels 
much of this bewilderment. 

DISCONTENTED BOYS 

Dr. ARMSTRONG’® is psychologist in the Chil- 

dren’s Court, New York City. Her book is a 


16 Clairette P. Armstrong, ‘‘Six Hundred Run- 
away Boys.’’ The Gorham Press, Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. 208 pp. 
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study of why boys desert their homes. By 
tabulating the ease studies she has made, Dr. 
Armstrong shows the distribution of the proba- 
ble eauses of runaways, together with much 
valuable suggestion for parents and teachers. 


A PRACTICAL SUCCESS-BOOK 

DirecTtoR BENNET?Y’S manual‘? for college 
students and for teachers in secondary and 
higher institutions is in the front rank of books 
dealing with problems of self-discovery and 
self-direction. The author, experienced as a 
guidance counsellor in public school and junior 
college, makes his book on the basis of the ques- 
tions and problems he finds most young people 
eager to consider. 

After the world war humanity went crazy 
chasing pleasure. It laughed seornfully at 
serious thought and conscientious effort. This 
spirit swept into colleges and universities to the 
dismay of earnest teachers. 

The depression has awakened the nation to 
hard and stern realities. The rah-rah spirit has 
waned. A quest for truth, beauty and meaning 
in life is emerging. 

In tune with this new spirit the book asks 
you what college is for, how you can satisfac- 
torily live your time in it, what are the proved 
best ways of studying, distributing time, note- 

g, remembering, using the library, and so 
forth. The ways of success, the pitfalls on the 
path are talked of here with eminent skill. The 
author has taken a great road and charted it 
thoroughly. His style is free from a manner 
of preaching that often repels. He knows what 
the healthy youngster really wants. The means 
that suecessful men and women have used are 
made clear. 

The dear old myth that the best success in 
after life is made by him whose name is en- 
grossed more distinetly in the table in Nat 
Drake’s beer hall than on the dean’s roll of 
honor is upset by the statistics, Mr. Bennett 
quietly records. 

There are some significant figures showing the 
increase of school success achieved by students 
who have been given lessons on the management 
of mind. 

There are illuminating pages on the nature 
of adolescence. 

The hints on mind-mastery are detailed with 


17M. E, Bennett, College and Life.’? McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 456 pp. $2.75. 
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notable clearness accompanied by reasons why 
this or that technic is the best yet found. In- 
ventories for self-diagnosis come in frequently 
at the close of an exposition of a particular 
technic and are in line with the general personal 
direction of the book. 

This is far and away in advance of the com- 
mon suecess books which use so much space 
discussing why you should make the most of 
your powers that they have few pages left for 
telling you how. The Bennett book assumes 
you are for the best you can do. 
mediately into ways and means. 


It goes im- 


STOP PLAYING WITH ADULT 
EDUCATION 

THE influences which have brought the wide 
support to adult education, says Dr. Kotinsky,'® 
in her forward-looking book, have grown out 
of social changes. Unless the adult schools in 
an intelligent way adjust themselves to the 
changing scene they are useless. If it continues 
its present mechanical interpretation of the 
American scene as existent, this education will 
contribute nothing to getting a better social 
order. To what extent is adult education purely 
a schoolish affair? To what extent is it a factor 
in remaking life outside of school? How does 
it measure up to the conception of the original 
founders of American public education who 
called upon it to make a conscious reconstruc- 
tion of institutions to human ends by the human 
beings participating in them? 

Dr. Kotinsky’s answers to these questions are 
forthright. She does know the field. The chap- 
ter on the adult mind of America is brilliantly 
lucid. So are “The conscious movement,” 
“Worthy leisure and labor,” “Current concep- 
tions of adulthood, and the different sorts of 
maturity.” The obvious conclusion of the whole 
discussion is that your adult classes must not 
go along imitating the methods used in teaching 
children. It is useless to transpose the infant’s 
tune a scale or two higher so as to be fit for a 
man. 

Let me speak a minute. Without study or 
preparation I found myself ordered to be super- 
intendent of adult education in the American 
Metropolis. I was given charge of good- 
natured teachers who had no more special 

18 Ruth Kotinsky, ‘‘ Adult Education and the 
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had. The texts they used 


than | 


were babyish; the methods they employed were 


preparation 


infantile; the aim seemed to be to turn an adult 


large American baby. These 


Italian into a 


teachers were busy most of their working time 


with their day schools under the most urging 


supervision to be found in any public-school 


system. The only modification of their night 
teaching was such as could be secured by infre- 
professional conferences and from the 


In Chicago the situation 


quent 
use of new text-books. 
In Newark, in Boston, I know, 


was simular. 


and in other places I guess, the same conditions 


Praise to the full everything the 


existed. 
teacher-training institutions are doing to make 
the teacher more than the book, the fact remains 
that we all seek the easiest path. That path in 
education is the text-book. 

“Along came Ruth,” said a popular stage 
Well, do come along, milady, and write 
a series for use by adult classes and eap it with 
Of all the essays 


play. 
a stiff manual for teachers. 
I have been obliged to read regarding adult edu- 
You have 
read 


eation yours is the most adequate. 
the big objective. I this before I 
William Kilpatrick’s enthusiastic praise of your 
book. 


saw 
This is no stopping place for you. 


TEACHING ADULTS TO READ 

Wuar the researchers have discovered about 
learning to read has been long enough seeping 
from the elementary schools into the classes for 
adults. Two gentlewomen of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts'® continue producing books based 
upon newer experiments. With interesting in- 
formation about the United States as content 
the authors have organized their experience so 
as to equip the new American with habits of 
efficient eye-span, grasp of the paragraph, and 
accuracy and speed of comprehension. To 
cherish citizenship, to read newspapers, maga- 
zines and library books and to do this reading 
silently are aims so evident all through the book 
as to shame the babyfied instruction that still 
persists in many classes where the teacher 
almost wholly disregards in night instruction 
what she has been required to make constant in 
the daytime. 

19 Josephine Dwight Mason, Gertrude E. 
O’Brien, ‘‘A Practical Reader for Adults,’’ Book 
III. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 229 pp. 
$1.12. 
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PICTURED HISTORY OF THE 
ATLANTIC 

Our school librarian tells me it is unwise to 
put all the new lures on the reading table at 
one time. Display a novelty every now and 
then. A beautiful one is the Viking Press's 
pictorial history of the mastery of the sea.2° 
This is a feast of color and story from the dark 
days of ignorance to the time of aeroplane and 
zeppelin. The authors delved in libraries in 
New York, Paris, and Oslo in search of designs 
to use in connection with each historical epoch. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES BY THE 
POETS 

THE longer I know Burton Stevenson, Mas- 
ter Librarian of Chillicothe, Ohio, the more 
puzzled I am to figure how he turns out such 
an enormous amount of first-class work. When 
I met him twenty-three years ago he had just 
published “The Spell of Holland” which, in my 
prejudiced opinion, is the most charming travel 
book of the century. He then had to his credit 
fifteen volumes of history, stories, juveniles, 
mysteries, and accurate researches. It was he 
who organized and directed the library service 
for the American Army in Europe and after- 
wards built the American Library in Paris. I 
never saw him hurried, I never saw him work- 
ing, but when I last met him, two years ago, he 
had done twenty-five more books including his- 
tories, anthologies, books for boys and girls, 
and that prodigious Home Book of Verse. If 
he can imagine the struggles most of us must 
make in trying to keep the pile of undone work 
down to unalarming height will he please write 
a book on how to get worthwhile things done. 
Stevenson’s latest?! is a reproduction of two 
hundred and thirty-seven poems grouped in this 
way: Washington, Lincoln, presidents between, 
from Garfield to Wilson, great statesmen and 
publie men, soldiers, sailors, the Civil War, 
writers, adventurers and miscellany. Historical 
comments introduce the different sections and 
each of the poems. It is an inspiring American 
history and biography of obvious importance to 
school libraries as a jewel mine for history 
study, pageants and anniversaries. 

20 Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aularre, ‘‘ The Con- 
quest of the Atlantic.’’ The Viking Press, New 
York. 55 pp. 10x12 inches. $2.50. 

21 Burton Stevenson, ‘‘Great Americans as Seen 


by the Poets.’’ J. P. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 494 pp. $3.00. 





